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SOME TALLADEGA COUNTY HISTORY 


The late Dr. Thomas M. Owen, brought together a number of 
valuable articles connected with Talladega County history that 
are being reproduced in this issue of the ALABAMA HISTORI¬ 
CAL QUARTERLY. These articles were copies from old issues 
of newspapers and will bring to the attention of the public 
today much valuable history of the County’s formative period. 
These articles include “Reminiscenes of Talladega,” by Dr. J. 
L. M. Curry, published in the Alabama Baptist; “Early Celeb¬ 
rities of Talladega,” published in Our Mountain Home, of Talla¬ 
dega, and written by an anonymous contributor, “Memorabilia”; 
“The Early Days of the Medical Profession of Talladega County,” 
by Dr. J. L. Stockdale, copied'from J. A. Bingham’s scrapbook; 
“Talladega in 1833, An Interesting Letter of the Long Ago,” 
by Major Abner Williams, of Oxford, dated September 10, 1894 
and “Seventy-two Years Ago,” by the same author, dated No¬ 
vember 21, 1896. 

Dr. J. L. M. Curry in later years distinguished himself in 
the field of education. Statesmanship and diplomacy. He was 
selected by the Alabama legislature as one of two figures rep¬ 
resenting the State, in Statuary Hall, in the capital in Washing¬ 
ton, D. C. Although diligent inquiry has been made as to 
“Memorabilia” nothing has been found as to the author’s real 
personality. 

Abner Williams was a merchant in Talladega County, born 
in 1824 in Jefferson County ,and died January 5, 1899, at Oxford. 
He was the son of a Baptist minister who was also a veteran 
of the War of 1812. His maternal granfather, a native of 
Abbeville, S. C., later located in Alabama, while his paternal 
grandfather was a native of Wales, who settled in South Caro¬ 
lina. Abner Williams resided at one time in Selma, where he 
became a cotton commission merchant but later returned to 
Oxford. He was elected Major of the militia when he was 
twenty-one years of age; President of Selma Chamber of Com¬ 
merce, and presented by that body and several trade groups with 
handsome testimonials of his service to the business interest 
of the town. In addition to writing the two articles presented 
in this Quarterly he compiled the history of the Coosa River 
Baptist Association, to which denomination he belonged. He 
was a Democrat and a Knight of Honor. He was married in 


1852, to Agatha Ariadne, daughter of Dr. Joseph and Rachel 
(Garner) Heacock of that place. They were the parents of 
two daughters and three sons. 

The article by Dr. Stockdale, “Early Days of the Medical 
Profession in Talladega County,” was copied from J. A. Bing¬ 
ham's scrapbook but there is no biographical material of Dr. 
Stockdale available. 


Editor. 





DR. J. L. M. CURRY 






REMINISCENCES OF TALLADEGA 
By J. L. M. Curry, LL.D. 

In Alabama Baptist 

Col. Pickett, in his interesting history, gives an account of 
DeSoto’s march through Alabama in 1540. He quotes contem¬ 
porary authority for the statement that the province of Coosa- 
covering the counties of Cherokee, Benton, Talladega and Coosa 

_ was widely known to the aborigines for its fertility and beauty, 

and that it possessed a delightful climate and abounded in 
meadows and beautiful little rivers, and wild fruit clambered to 
the top of the loftiest trees, and the lowest branches were laden 
with delicious grapes. Between the mouths of Talladega and 
Tallasehatchie creeks was the town of Coosa, the capital of this 
rich and extensive province. The Spaniards, in their journey- 
ings, left a negro, some hogs and cattle, a brass kettle drum and 
several shields. In 1798 Col. Hawkins, then the Creek agent, 
visited Coosa town. 

Talladega is an Indian name and means, as I have often 
heard, border town. What a pity the sonorous aboriginal words 
have been substituted by others, which have neither melody nor 
significance! Alabama, Tuscaloosa, Coosa, Tallapoosa, Oosten- 
aula, are so much more euphonious than New York James Cooper, 
Fox and Racoon. The battle fought and won at Talladega by 
Gen. Jackson on 9th November, 1813, first brought it into 
prominent notice. The site of the fort was long preserved by 
tradition and undestroyed debris. Under the treaty of 24th 
of March, 1832, between the United States and the Creek 
nation, a half section of land was given to John Bruner, an 
Indian negro, in consideration of his services in securing the 
assent of the Indians to the treaty. The reservation was located 
and included the old fort and beautiful spring now within the 
limits of the town. In the same year the county was established, 
by act approved 3d January, 1833, commissioners were appointed 
to locate the county site. They were Hugh Barkeley (Barclay), 
James Dreunan, James Calvert, John Loller (Lawler), Andrew 
J. Crawford and Jesse Upton. Middletown, on the. south side 
of Talladega creek, between Talladega and Mardisville, was 
chosen. As Col. Alver L. Nicks records in his reminiscences, a 
courthouse, a jail, a tavern, and other houses, were built of 
pine logs covered with pine boards. The Battle ground, Middle- 
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town and Juniper’s Spring, now known as Mardisville, became 
competitors for the honor and profit for the permanent site and 
the Battle ground was chosen and took the name of Talladega, 
which it has ever since worthily worn. 

Bruner’s three hundred and twenty acres were bought by a 
company, who, after donating certain lots for academies, churches 
and burying ground, gave to the county about one-seventh of 
the proceeds of the sale of the lots. The sale of the town lots 
took place in July, 1834, and amounted to about $30,000.” “When 
the sale occurred the spring, around which was a beautiful grove 
of oak, in point of beauty and excellence had no rival.” 

The first election for county officers was held on the 4th 
of March, 1833, and about 300 votes were cast. Jacob D. Shelley 
was elected circuit clerk, and continued in office until 1855, when 
he was defeated in consequence of the opprobrium excited by 
the Know Nothing party. He was a genial, courteous, hospitable, 
brave man, very much beloved, and a faithful, consistent member 
of the Methodist church. In 1846 he commanded a company of 
volunteers from Talladega, which served a year in the Mexican 
war. Hugh G. Barclay was elected county clerk and James H. 
Beavers sheriff. The last secured the place by the casting 
vote of the returning officer, there being a tie with one of the 
opposing candidates. In 1835 about nine hundred votes were 
polled, and in 1841, about sixteen hundred. This increase of 
electors shows how rapidly the population increased. 

This part of Alabama was comprised within the boundaries 
of the tribe of Creek Indians. Under a contract made 13th 
August, 1836, between Captain Page, on the part of the United 
States, and the Alabama Emigrating Company, all the Creek 
nation, with the exception of a band of seven hundred warriors, 
who had been mustered into the United States service in Florida 
against the Seminoles, were removed. The first emigrating 
party consisting of 2,360 persons, encamped on the Verdigris on 
the 7th of September, 1836. In 1838 a larger party, composed 
of the families of those who served in Florida, was removed. 
Some scattering Indians, reluctant to leave their ancestral homes, 
eluded the vigilance of the agents and remained behind for a 
few years. There were several in our neighborhood, and they 
were an indolent set of tramps and loafers, who lived by hunting 
and begging. Acquaintance with them did not make me feel 
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altogether as Gen. Sheridan is said to have expressed himself— 
that, “there was no good Indian, except a dead Indian”—but their 
general worthlessness disillusioned me of the romance with 
which Cooper invested the red man in his Leather-stocking tales. 

The almost unparalleled beauty of the country, its fertility 
and healthfulness, the attractive hunting and fishing, and prox¬ 
imity to white settlements began to attract adventurous emi¬ 
grants as early as 1832. During the pioneer period, say ten years, 
the migration was brisk and continuous. To those who knew the 
county only as desolated by cruel and improvident husbandry, 
as intersected by railroads and covered by houses and farms and 
manufacturing establishments, it is impossible to convey an ade¬ 
quate idea of the loveliness of the Eden. The numerous streams 
originating in, or fed from, bold springs, were so clear and pure 
that liquid crystal would be an imperfect simile. In spring and 
summer the valleys and hillsides were covered with luxuriant 
grapes. Strawberries and wild fruits abounded; deer, squirrels, 
partridges, wild turkeys, wolves and other game were plentiful. 
Sometimes droves of wild pigeons, thousands and thousands in 
number, would pass for several days, and where they rooster 
would break off great branches from the trees. That such a lovely 
land, such enchanting earthly paradise, should have been scarred, 
despoiled, impoverished, converted into red, scalded hills and 
sterile fields by unthrifty farming and stupid, servile labor, 
seems a folly and a clamity that long years of care and skill 
and intelligence will be required to repair and remove. 

Tennessee, Georgia, and South Carolina furnished the bulk 
of the immigrants; North Carolina, Virginia and Kentucky con¬ 
tributing a smaller quota. Remoter states and Ireland had their 
representatives to be fused ultimately into a homogenous and 
noble people. The transition from an old state, with its tradi¬ 
tions, its fixed habits, its conservatism, its methodical procedure, 
to a new country, with its unsettleness, its extemporized life, 
its individuality, its struggle for the survival of the fittest, its 
strangeness and contrarieties, can hardly be realized by one 
who has had no such unique experience. In the older settlements 
we find stable government, fixed institutions, sterotyped habits 
and notions, with highways giving facility of communication, 
with interlacing family and neighborhood relations, with social 
and religious ties. In a new, unoccupied territory, the settler 
is confronted by enfelled forest, absence of private ownership of 
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land, county and municipal institutions unorganized, schools 
and churches just beginning to exist, and by new-comers, entire 
strangers to one another. The pioneers pushed through roa 
less forests, over unbridged streams, in advance of postoffices, 
stores, banks, mills and factories. Women and children soon 
joined the on-moving, miscellaneous caravan. Some persons 
came alone; some in pairs, and some in families; some afoot and 
some on horseback and some in wagons; some rich some poor; 
some with negroes, and some relying on unaided right hands or 
personal skill and push. In this formative period were exhibited 
daring and resolution, tact and energy, self-reliance and execu¬ 
tive ability. The strong, the vigorous, the bold, the astute, came 
to the front. This life envolves remarkable traits unknown m 
effete society—independence, voluntariness, self-protection, 
mutual help, leadership, ability to meet certain exigencies, to use 
most available expedients, to originate a means of livelihood and 
success. This frontier community was a democracy, and fur¬ 
nished valuable discipline. Rich and poor met on terms of 
equality. Ancestry counted for little. Pretension and sham were 
despised. The dude was unknown. Character, worth, was the 
stamp that gave currency. Unbounded hospitality was a neces¬ 
sity and a privilege. Neighbors slept in one another s beds, 
ate at one another’s tables. Travelers, deporting themselves 
• well were always welcome, and frequently brought coveted 
intelligence from those left behind. Those who lived near to¬ 
gether assisted in clearing ground, rolling logs, building houses, 
cradling wheat; shucking corn. Generous succor was constantly 
o-iven, knowing that it would be returned in good measure. There 
was never any forgetfulness of distinct proprietorship, and a 
sense of common duties and needs generated chivalry of feeling 
and action. Volney said that America, in a few brief years, had 
a history correspondent with a millennium in the Old World. 
With these peculiar environments, society was in a formative 
state With the good, refined, cultured, conservative, came the 
ignorant, the vicious the lawless. Farmer and mechanic, lawyer 
and doctor, preacher and gambler, flocked to the land, strange 
news of whose loveliness had reached distant peoples. The 
greater number of these adventurers came, with well meant pur¬ 
poses, to improve their fortunes and have a wider outlook for 
themselves and families. Out of this unrelated mass, in process 
of time, not many years elapsing, under family and church and 
school life, influences, with the potential aid of law and govern- 
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ment came a cultivated and prosperous community and a people 
than whom none in the state have been or are, more disting¬ 
uished for the virtues which characterize, in such a high degree, 
our Southern life. 


CHAPTER II 

In flush times of 1837, my father visited Alabama and 
bought, in Talladega county, six miles east of the court house, 
the place known as Kelly's Springs, on the old McIntosh road, 
paying over $39 an acre. This was a time of shinplasterers, of 
fiat money, when speculation ran high and a thousand wild 
schemes were eagerly seized for getting rich without work. I 
have before me now specimens of currency issued by corporations 
and individuals, which, without any fixity of value, in the mania 
for making money, furnishing a medium of exchange and had an 
astonishing circulation. They are printed on very inferior paper 
and signed in ink by the persons issuing the notes. When torn 
or worn they are in some instances pasted on a piece of paper, 
and continued on their mission of getting something for nothing. 
I have one which contains the fragments of two promises to 
pay put together in one note. It is for 50 cents, numbered 
2,080, due the bearer when the sum of ten dollars is presented, 
and was sent out from “Warrington, Ala." a place unknown 
to me. One dated Wetumpka, Ala., Feb. 17, 1838, is signed 
“W. B. McCo.,” and is a promise to pay the bearer 25 cents 
when the sum of five dollars is presented. Another, numbered 
287, signed I. K. McCandass, Chestnut Creek, (no state is men¬ 
tioned,) promises to pay 121/2 cents in current bank bills when 
the sum amounts to five dollars. As the number is 287, it is 
obvious that the credit of the promiser was good. Here is 
another, partly printed, partly written, signed T. Powell, issued 
from “Nicksburg,” in Coosa county, for 12^2 cents. It is illus¬ 
trated by a spread eagle. Another, more ambitious, is decorated 
with a coach-and-four, full of passengers, and promises in the 
name of the Union Bank, Columbia, Tenn., to pay the bearer 25 
cents in Tennessee or Alabama bank notes when the sum of 
five dollars is presented. Chaffin, Kirk & Co., of Pulaski, are 
the promisers. Cross roads stores, stage companies, railroad 
corporations, engaged in this manufacture of currency. The 
wider the sphere of circulation, the farther these notes traveled 
from home, the less was the probability of their return, and 
consequently the greater the profits for the free banker. 
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We read with incredulity of the South Sea bubble, of Law s 
Mississippi scheme in 1717-19, when a sort of madness possessed 
the whole French nation, of the tulip craze in Holland in the 
seventeenth century, but in those days was the famous Morus 
Multicaulis excitement, which spread like a fatal epidemic over 
the country. Men are easily panic-stricken by fear, or crazed by 
excitement or maddened by love of gold, and they were, in this 
instance, infatuated by speculation, and dreamed of sudden and 
great wealth from the manufacture of silk. Hundreds of acres 
were planted in mulberry trees. Silk worms were bought or 
hatched from the eggs; rooms in dwelling houses were given up 
to the worms, which were well supplied with tender and succulent 
mulberry leaves. When the cocoons were spun they were care¬ 
fully preserved and rude attempts were made to unwind and spin 
the delicate fibre. Visions of riches disappeared as suddenly 
as they were created. The excitement collapsed. Agriculture 
and other pursuits were resumed, but not a few lost heavily from 
foolish investments. Talladega did not escape the contagion, 
and for several years afterwards a lot east of the cour house was 
known as the Morus Multicaulis field. Unwittingly I incurred 
the ill will of the captain of a volunteer company, by describing 
in the Watchtower a parade of the company, not on the field 
of Mars, but of buried hopes and blasted silk worm expectations. 

In December, 1837, my father sent out from Lincoln county, 
Georgia, an overseer with negroes, wagons and mules, to occupy 
the place he had bought and to prepare for a crop. My step¬ 
mother having been calomeled by many doctors, it was necessary 
for the white family to delay their departure for several months 
after the servants had gone. When May came, with singing 
birds and fragrant flowers, those who had remained started on 
their long journey. It was a sad exodus, leaving the old home¬ 
stead, where my grandparents and mother lay buried. Many 
vears afterward I revisited my birthplace, but what a change! 
When my father emigrated he left a mansion, all needful out¬ 
houses, a grove of beautiful oaks, a fertilized vegetable garden, 
a yard glowing with roses and rare flowers, well-bearing or¬ 
chards of selected fruits, a plantation well fenced and inter¬ 
sected by roads, and everything that characterized a well-to-do 
Southern home. Forty-six years had wrought a marvelous trans¬ 
formation. Nearly everything on the surface had disappeared, 
except the dwelling house, and that was in a dilapidated condi- 
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tion. The cultivated fields had been neglected, and permitted 
to grow up in broom sedge, and sassafras, and persimmon and 
pine. Desolation reigned supreme. I came away sick at heart, 
regretting that I had made the visit, for all the cherished pic¬ 
tures of childhood life were dispelled and there only remained the 
saddest impression of what neglect and poverty and bad tillage 
had wrought. 

Our cavalcade, with carriage and wagons and servants and 
horses, was some time on the road, but the weather being de¬ 
lightful, we enjoyed the camping in tents and the “lying out 
o’nights” under the canopying and star lit heavens. The moun¬ 
tains, as we crossed the Georgia line into what is now Cleburne 
county, in Alabama, are not very high or commanding, but they 
were the first I had ever seen and were covered with ferns and 
grass. At night, the wolves, attracted by the fires, would come 
near our camps, and their howling excited youthful imagination 
and fears. When we reached our new home, the negroes at 
work in the fields by the roadside, where the corn was waist- 
high, abandoned every thing and rushed out to meet the long 
expected ones, giving us a noisy and joyous welcome. 

Talladega county was in the Coosa Land District, and the 
lands, most of which were “public,” or owned by the govern¬ 
ment, were subject to entry at the land office, which had been 
established in Mardisville in January, 1834. Jacob Tipton Brad¬ 
ford, was the register. Joab Lawler, a Baptist preacher, was the 
first receiver. He was elected to congress in 1835, and his son, 
Levi W. Lawler, then nineteen years of age, was appointed his 
successor by Gen. Jackson, and gave a bond for $100,000. No 
citizen of county or state is better known than Gen. Lawler, who 
is now one of the railroad commissioners. Youthful in appear¬ 
ance, courteous and suave in manners, thoroughly and widely in¬ 
formed in matters of trade, commerce, finance and politics, 
generous and hospitable, scrupelously moral, upright and honest, 
a graceful writer, an impressive speaker, few men have served 
the state more usefully and honorably, or deserve more highly 
the respect and gratitude of his countrymen. 

During the administration of Yan Buren, the “specie cir¬ 
cular” was issued, J. H. Pitts, Esq., of Tuscaloosa, has pub¬ 
lished an interesting sketch of the “State Bank and Branches, 
of Alabama. It is a most instructive chapter in the history 
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of American currency, and furnishes a suggestive lesson to all 
those who would ally the government in partnership with the 
manufactures or agriculture. 

For nearly ten years after the general bank suspension in 
1837, gold and silver, or “specie,” as then generally called, com¬ 
manded a premium of about twenty per cent. 

In 1842, the land office was removed to Lebanon, in DeKalb 
county. Under a special act of congress, pre-emptors in Chero¬ 
kee, Marshall and Dekalb counties were permitted to pay for 
their lands in notes of the Alabama State Bank and Branches at 
par, but when the time expired within which such entries had 
to be made, specie was again demanded for all public lands dis¬ 
posed of, whether at public or private sales. After lands had 
been offered at public outcry, so much as remained unsold was 
subject to private entry at $1.25 per acre. An extract from an 
interesting letter of Gen. Lawler may be given, as showing the 
state of society at that period and the primitive way of trans¬ 
ferring money: “The government required land to be paid for 
in specie, and the banks of deposit were remote from Mardisville 
and Lebanon, and there were no railroads. I was bound, there¬ 
fore, to transport the specie in a wagon. The government 
allowed me one guard, besides the wagoner employed and paid for 
by myself. That was all the protection I had. Much of the 
country to be traversed was wild, and it was impossible to keep 
my movements from public knowledge, either at starting or on 
the way to the place of deposit. In 1838 I was ordered by the 
secretary of the treasury to make a deposit in Columbus, Georgia. 
The route was from Mardisville, via Sylacauga, over the Chap¬ 
man road to the Tallapoosa river, thence to LaFayette and on 
to Columbus. You know the character of the country and the 
population at that time. When we reached the river, and the 
wagon was about to enter the boat, a woman on the bank said 
to the ferryman, “Be very.careful, as that wagon is loaded with 
money.” How she knew it was more than I could understand, 
but it showed that the news of my approach and of the contents 
of the wagon preceded me. After that I was anxious, but I was 
not distributed. Again, while at Lebanon, I was directed to make 
a deposit in the Bank of Mobile. In a wagon, having only one 
guard, I carried over $40,000 in gold and silver to Wetumpka. 
I traveled through St. Clair, (supposed to be dangerous at that 
time,) spent a night at Greensport, and continued my journey 
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through Talladega and Coosa. I had occasion to leave the wagon 
in search of a friend who was to accompany me to Mobile, in¬ 
tending to join my guard and driver before night. A heavy 
fall of rain caused the streams to swell rapidly and to such an 
extent that I could not cross Sockapatoy Creek and the wagon 
could not cross Hachett creek. So we were separated for a 
night, but there was no robbery, nor any indication of an attack. 
After a sleepless night, I joined, the next morning, my party, 
and without molestation we reached Wetumpka. Honesty was 
our protection. How would it be now under similar circum¬ 
stances ?” 

Before the removal of the office from Mardisville, land 
entries were very active. Settlers and others were in vigorous 
competition for what was most valuable on account of fertility or 
location. Hundreds of men besieged the office “from early morn 
to dewy eve.” Kelly’s Springs was at the junction of the main 
roads leading to Georgia and Tennessee. From 1838 to 1841 
inclusive, when entries were most numerous, hundreds of men 
were travelling on horseback. kly father s place, eleven miles 
from Mardisville, was a convenient stopping place in going and 
returning. The land purchasers would frequently arrive late 
at night and hurry off before day, so as to avoid discovery and 
be present when the doors of the land office were opened. The 
silver dollars were carried in saddle bags or wallets and the 
money was placed under the pillows on which the men slept. 

CHAPTER III 

In the early days, agriculture was the chief reliance for sup¬ 
port and for making money. Cotton, corn, wheat, oats, rye and 
potatoes were the principal products of the farm. Stores, and 
mills, and carpenter and blacksmith shops were necessary ac¬ 
companiments. The cotton was hauled in wagons to Wetumpka, 
or sent down the river on flatboats, during high water. In 
the winter the roads were execrable. Several times I accom¬ 
panied my father’s wagon to market. Six mules were needed 
to draw six or seven bales, and often when the driver was belated 
by the mud, he would travel at night to make up for lost time, 
and I, bearing a torch of pine, would walk before the mules that 

he might see how to drive. 

In 1850, John G. Winter constructed a plank road from 
Wetumpka to Winterboro. It was a great improvement over the 
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dirt road, and it was feared, as he desired that a rival town to 
Talladega might be built up. While the road continued it fur¬ 
nished easy communication with the head of navigation, but 
it was unprofitable to the builders; the bridges became danger¬ 
ous and after* a few years the highway, which excited such 
hopes and fears, fell into disuse. 

In 1845 the first steamboat was built on the upper Coosa, 
above the falls, and was launched at Greensport to ply from that 
point to Rome. It was an occasion of much interest; a free 
barbecue was prepared; thousands assembled to witness the 
novel spectacle, and as, with flags flying and drums beating, 
the fastenings were cut away, the consecrating water, was 
pumped out, the boat cleaved for the first time the clear waters 
of the river, those of us who were sufficiently venturesome to 
take our places on the vessel made the welkin ring with our 
shouts of exultation, which were taken up and re-echoed for 
many minutes by the thousands who from the banks with 
amazement looked upon the bold experiment. Gov. Martin, then 
an independent candidate for Governor against Maj. Nathaniel 
Terry, the regular nominee, and Gen. Felix G. McConnell, a 
candidate for Congress, were present at the launching and made 
speeches to the multitude. Through the night and until day- 
dawn, many of us danced country dances and Virginia reels, 
and then left for our homes, jaded and weary; the writer little 
dreaming that he, so many years afterwards, would be among the 
few survivors to give an account of what was to be the precursor 
of a growing and profitable river commerce. 

In 1840 Samuel F. Rice, the editor of the Watchtower, wrote 
strong editorials in favor of building a railroad from Wetumpka 
to Talladega. Some years afterwards the writer of these remin¬ 
iscences publisched, in the same paper, a series of articles urging 
the construction of a railway from Montgomery to Talladega. 
About 1851, the exact date- is not remembered, a railroad con¬ 
vention was held in Talladega, with representatives from Mobile, 
Selma, Montgomery, Montevallo, and other places. Strong de¬ 
bates occurred, Montgomery and Selma competing for selection 
as the southern terminus. James E. Belser and P. Phillips were 
the leading debaters, and as Mobile favored Selma, which made 
more definite and inviting promise than Montgomery, it was 
chosen, and out of this meeting grew Selma, Rome, & Dalton 
railway. In 1865 it had been completed as far as Oxford, and a 
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detachment from Wilson's invading corps of cavalry, after the 
fall of Selma, captured and burned the locomotives east of the 
Coosa. 

At an early period, Walter D. Riddle put up iron works on 
Talladega creek, west of the road leading from Talladega to 
Chandler's Spring, and Dr. Garrett and others were working the 
marble quarries near Sylacauga. 

The early inhabitants brought with them the lessons of 
childhood learned in other states—respect for religion and law. 
The Methodists, with their peculiar polity .and their holy zeal, 
are always companions of the early emigrants, and they and the 
Baptists were with the advance wave of the population that 
flowed into the Creek country. The Presbyterians were not 
behind in the incalculably useful work. I can recall Leonard 
Tarrant, the Scales, Patton, McClellan, Brooks, Hammill and 
Lane among the Methodists; Welch, Henderson, Taliaferro, Col¬ 
lins, Calley, Chilton, McCain, Archer, Pace, Peoples, and later, 
Renfroe and Mynatt among the Baptists; and Cater, Chapman, 
McAlpine and McOrbes among the Presbyterians. Thomas A. 
Cook, an Episcopal minister, was in Talladega as early as 1845, 
but he taught school and did not preach much. Methodists, 
Baptists and Presbyterians had annual camp meetings. A talla- 
dega paper of September 1, 1838 says: 

A Presbyterian camp meeting commenced yesterday at We- 

oka. 

A Methodist camp meeting will commence on the 7th, at 
Jones' camp ground. 

A Presbyterian camp meeting will commence on the 13th, 
at Ware's. 

A Baptist camp meeting will commence on the 21st at 
Davis'. 

“Talladega church," subsequently “Alpine," was organized 
in the country at an early period. Joab Lawler was 
pastor in 1834, but resigned in 1836 on account of his necessary 
absence in Washington City as a representative in Congress. He 
was succeeded by Oliver Welch, a native of Madison county, 
Virginia, who continued as pastor until age and infirmity obliged 
him to relinquish his post. He would never take any compensa- 
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tion—a bad example, as he subsequently admitted, in declining 
to receive a salary from a church composed largely of rich mem¬ 
bers. This church held a camp meeting at Weoka as early as 
1835. The tentholders looked forward with great pleasure to 
these annual reunions. The attendance was large; the hos¬ 
pitality was magnificent and cordial. At this meeting, in addi¬ 
tion to the home preachers, I heard the Manleys, Bestor, De- 
Votie, Scott, Teague and Chambliss. Both Methodists and 
Baptists had such meetings on Cold Water, in Calhoun (then 
Benton) county. This ample supply of pure, clear water made 
it an attractive place. For several years my father tented there, 
and I have known more than three hundred people to dine with 
him during a day. The Presbyterians for several years held 
a camp meeting near Marble Springs, and I can recall such 
preachers as Cater, Cunningham, Mitchell, Root, Finley and 

others. 

From the beginning of the town, schools were established 
and kept up continuously, R. B. Cater, D.D., Chas. Samuel, 
William F. Perry, afterwards the first State Superintendent oi 
Education and a Confederate General, R. P. Latham, P. E. Collins, 
Thos. A. Cook and other taught. In 1838, Mrs. Rowe, a lady 
of twenty years’ experience in some of the best seminaries, had 
charge of the Female Academy. The Presbyterian Collegiate 
Femal Institute was started in 1849 under the superintendence 
of Rev. Jas. Hoyt. The Talladega Conference Institute was first 
under F. M. Grace. In 1851 the Coosa River Association, in 
session at Alexandria, resolved to establish the Baptist Male 
High School at Talladega, and erected the building now occupied 
by the Talladega College for colored people, under the able 
management of Dr. DeForest. William L. Lewis, one of Talla¬ 
dega’s most respected citizens, was for many years a school 
teacher. Marble Springs Academy, seven or eight miles east of 
the town, was from an early date a successful institution. My 
father engaged Daniel W.Vinn to emigrate from Georgia, and he 
bean his work in 1838 and continued his profession until he 
died. He was born in Ireland, graduated from the University of 
Dublin, was an accomplished scholar, a successful teacher, of 
warm heart, popular manners, and great courage; but ,like too 
many of his countrymen, was unfortunate in his love of intoxi¬ 
cants. A younger brother, Dennis, taught in Riser s neighbor¬ 
hood and married there. Howard College had its initiative in the 
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Alabama Baptist Convention while holding one of its sessions 
in Talladega. 


CHAPTER IV 

Judge John A. Cambell, in his address before the Bar Asso¬ 
ciation of Alabama passed a noble eulogy on the Bar and Bench 
of Alabama, and to that distinguished collection no county has 
probably contributed more honored names than Talladega. About 
the organization of the county there were such men as A. L. 
Hicks, H. M. Wythe, Samuel W. Mardis, then in Congress, John 
White, Wm. P. Chilton and Geo. W. Stone, the present able and 
incorruptable Chief Justice. Not long afterwards came Gen. 
Peter Parsons, a brother of Silas Parsons, Thomas Chilton, who 
had been a representative in Congress from Kentucky, the grand¬ 
father of the present senator from Texas, George Brown, whose 
early death cut off probably the most prominent lawyer in the 
State, Alexander Bowie, the scholarly and cultured chancellor, 
Samuel F. Rice, Alexander White, Lewis E. Parsons, John L. 
Woodward, Franklin W. Bowdon. Subsequently to the list 
should be added John T. Morgan, A. L. Walker, James B. Martin 
and others. From the organization of the county until the 
session of 1836-7, it belonged to the Tuscaloosa circuit, of which 
Henry W. Collier, afterwards chief justice and governor, was 
the presiding judge, and Peter Martin, the attorney general, 
was solicitor. At that session the eighth circuit was created, 
and Eli Shortridge was elected, defeating John White, of Talla¬ 
dega. In 1843 Judge Shortridge died and George W. Stone was 
appointed by Gov. Fitzpatrick to fill the vacancy. In 1849 he 
resigned and removed to Lawndes county. The law required 
alteration of circuits and in 1839 Judge Boothe presided, the 
court continuing in session five weeks. Judge Boothe was a 
gifted but intemperate man, and at one session of the court the 
grand jury made presentments against him and the then solici¬ 
tor. I have seen presiding, the two Shortridges, Eli and George 
A., Samuel Chapman, Booth Stone, George Goldthwaite, Shorter 
Dougherty, John C. Moore and Woodward, and also Clark, Bowie 
and Ligon as chancellors. 

Some competent pen should write a full account of the Bar 
of Talladega, which has furnished to Alabama one senator and 
eight representatives in Congress, one governor, four supreme 
court judges, one chancellor and five circuit court judges. Of 
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many I cannot make mention for want of space and time, and 
some like Walker, Martin and Heflin acquired distinction before 
they beame residents of the county. Geo. W. Stone, the present 
honored chief justice, was never a very successful advocate, and 
has always dispised the mean arts and vociferous clamors of 
the pettifoger and demagogue, but with his quiet demeanor he 
has the courage and convictions and consciousness which make 
martyrs. He is possessed of methodical habits, of tireless in¬ 
dustry, unswerving integrity, of well balanced judgment, of large 
and accurate legal learning, and, without Puritanism or pretense, 
has long been a consistent member of the Presbyterian church. 
William P. Chilton, in semi-barbarious times, would have been 
chosen as king or leader, for like Saul, he was in physique, head 
and shoulders above his fellows. He was a marked man not 
learned in the schools, but if vigorous intellect, of logical turn, 
of indefatigable labor, of pure morals, of tender heart, and 
of ardent temperature of patriotism. He was a thorough Bap¬ 
tist ,fond of the study of and familiar with the Scriptures. He 
was'chief justice and a member of the Confederate congress, 
and spent most of his Sunday afternoons in Richmond in visit¬ 
ing the hospitals and ministering to the sick and wounded sol¬ 
diers. He resumed the practice of his profession, as a salary 
would not support one of his hospitable nature and prodigal 
generosity. With the advantages of thorough mental discipline 
in youth, he would have been one of the great men of our land. 

Alexander White became a successful lawyer and a repre¬ 
sentative in congress. He was endowed with the rare combina¬ 
tion of fancy and logic and ranked among the most accurate 
and able attorneys. His partner, Lewis E. Parsons, for fifty 
years identified with the history of Talladega, was the governor 
of the State in the Reconstruction period. He was a very hand¬ 
some man, of courteous manners, diligent habits, quiet percep¬ 
tion, facile speech, accurate acquaintance with the law, and 
constitutionally consevative in his opinions. Always opposed 
to him in politics, conducting against him in 1855 the most 
exciting political contest ever waged in the State, I am glad of 
the opportunity of bearing cheerful and public testimony to 
my profound respect for his gentle-manliness, ability, patriotism 

and uprighteousness. 

Samuel F Rice, a native of South Carolina and graduate 
from the college, came to Talladega in 1838, with his brother, 
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subsequently judge of the county court, his father-in-law, Philip 
E. Pearson, Esq., and his brother-in-law, Dr. Pearson, a grad¬ 
uate from the highest medical institutions of Paris. Rice early 
identified himself with politics, becoming editor and a member 
of the Legislature. He was, however, at his best in the court 
house, examining witnesses, and making the worse appear the 
better side. He had an inexhaustible fertility of intellectual re¬ 
source, and at the most unexpected time, when an adversary was 
sure of victory, and despair settled on countenance of client and 
associate, and all seemed lost, he would spring points, ingenious, 
subtle, plausible, and reinstate his case before judge and jury. 
Quickness and versatility of intellect, accuteness of perception, 
fecundity of suggestion, unflagging purpose, hopefulness, invin¬ 
cibility, were his characteristic mental trait. His participation 
in a case was a school of dialects, a legal gymnastic, a perpetual 
stimulant for court and counsel. Everyone connected with a case 
in which Rice was engaged was on an incessant strain, and thus 
legal astuteness, professional quickness, familiarity with plead¬ 
ings and principles, put the Talladega lawyer, in full practice, 
on a par with a “Philadelphia lawyer,’' a name so long the 
synonym of professional cleverness and legal skill. Rice was 
full of humor, told illustrative and pointed anecdotes with much 
effect, was the impersonation of buoyancy and cheerfulness, 
had a tonacious memory and his speeches were frequently full 
of pathos and eloquence. He was the friend of young lawyers, 
in ready sympathy with their difficulties and aspirations, and 
they never appealed to him in vain for advice and assistance. 
He did not make a good judge. Frankly conceded his want of 
judicial equipoise, and hence abandoned his place on the Su¬ 
preme Bench for a more congenial element. Deluded by his 
own enthusiasm and hopefulness, he was not sagacious in read¬ 
ing the feelings of the masses, often miscalculated and was 
taken by surprise by the temper of the people and the movements 
of public opinion. His many vicissitudes did not sour his dis¬ 
position, nor awaken malevolence, nor provoke revenge. Obvious 
faults he had, but, when a law student in his office, and sitting 
at his table as an inmate of his home, I had unusual opportuni¬ 
ties for studying his motives and character, and I learned to 
admire him for his ability and nobleness of soul, and to love him 
for his many and great virtues. In some respects I can truly 
say that Judge Rice was one of the most remarkable men I ever 
knew. 
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Franklin W. Bowdon graduated at the State University and 
gave early indication of his extraordinary gifts. In 1844 and in 
1845 he represented the county in the legislature and was the 
leader of the House in the struggle for biennial sessions and for 
removal of the seat of government from Tuscaloosa to Mont¬ 
gomery. In 1846, ’47 and ’49 he was elected to congress and 
made a national reputation for eloquence and ability. His speech 
against the constitutionality of the Wilmot Proviso was a com¬ 
pact, closely-knit, unanswerable argument against the power 
and right of the Federal government to exclude the South from 
an equal and joint participation in the territories, the common 
property of the United States. The contest for congress in the 
“bloody seventh,” in 1847, between him and Rice was a battle of 
giants. Warm personal friends, they traveled together throug 
the district, had joint discussions, and were heard by interested 
thousands. One wishes for a return of those old political cam¬ 
paigns, when living issues were discussed before the people, who 
thus were instructed as to principles and measures and had an 
intelligent comprehension as to the character and ends of our 
complex government. No such school of political science, no 
such method of education in civics, is to be found at the present 
day. I find in Horace Greely’s estimate of Lincoln this con¬ 
firmation of my opinions: “In the absence of the stump I doubt 
the feasibility of maintaining institutions more than nominally 
Republican; but the stump brings the people face to face with 
their rulers and aspirants to rule; compels and exhibition and 
scrutiny of accounts and projects, and makes almost every 
citizen, however heedless and selfish, an arbiter in our political 
controversies, enlisting his interest and arousing his patriotism. 
* * * The American stump fills the place of the “coup d’etat, 
and the Spanish American “pro nunciamento. It is, in an 
eminently practical sense, the conservator of American liberty, 
and the antidote to official tyranny and corruption.” 

Bowdon was a speaker of extraordinary power. He may be 
placed alongside of Beecher, Wendell Phillips, S. S. Prentiss, and 
Wm. L. Yancey, who were the foremost orators of the United 
States. In thrilling, man-moving eloquence, he surpassed either 
of those mentioned, except Prentiss. It would be unjust to Bow¬ 
don to limit his power over an audience to eloquence. He had the 
rare faculty of being a logician. His mastery and application of 
legal principles and his acute discrimination lifted him to an 
equality with the best lawyers. Judge Stone, who knew him 
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well and heard him often, says, “He was the most gifted man I 
ever knew.” 

John Tyler Morgan is one of Talladega’s chief contributions 
to law and politics. Before his majority, he entered the law 
office of his brother-in-law, Judge Chilton, was taken into part¬ 
nership immediately upon passing his examination, and took to 
law as to his native element. The office and court house were 
to him academy and college. From the beginning he was a suc¬ 
cess. He is a laborous student and is too wise to rely upon his 
unaided talents. He has a copious vocabulary, a retentive mem¬ 
ory, a rich fund of humor, imperturbable self confidence, quick 
perception, a genius for analysis, and the readiest insight into 
the complications and mysteries of a question. His skill in 
examining witnesses is marvelous. His long and conspicuous 
service in the senate has made many forgetful of, or unwilling 
to concede, his ability as a lawyer. In the senate, he is one of 
the soundest lawyers and readiest and ablest debaters, and his 
words, the purest and most pellucid English, are such as to re¬ 
quire no revision when the reporter has caught them from his 
lips. Carlisle and Morgan are regarded as the statesmen of the 
South in the "United States Senate. 

CHAPTER V 

The first newspaper established in Talladega was the 
Southern Register and Talladega Advertiser. It was issued on 
the 17th of July, 1835, at $3 per annum, in advance. John 
Henderson was the publisher, and his son, Samuel Henderson, sb 
well known as one of the ablest preachers and polemical writers 
in the South, was the printer’s “devil.” A few years ago I gave 
Dr. Henderson a copy of this paper, which I hope his children 
have preserved. Robert H. Chapman, then a lawyer and sub¬ 
sequently a Presbyterian Doctor of Divinity, was the editor. In 
1837 Thomas L. Barnett, Esq., became the editor. On Aug. 4, 
1838, Samuel Henderson, in a neatly written salutatory, assumed 
the editorship. He retained it but one week, as on Aug. 11, 
1838, Samuel F. Rice, having bought the etsablishment, became 
the editor. He made his “bow” in a leader, brimfull of De¬ 
mocracy and States rights. The paper now lies before me, not¬ 
withstanding the Reporter of 1857 expressed a doubt whether 
any copy of the Register was extant. In September, 1839, the 
Southern Register was re-purchased by John F. Henderson and 
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changed to the Patriot, which was edited by Samuel Henderson. 
In 1842 the name of the paper was changed to the Southerner 
and was edited for a short period by Lewis E. Parsons, Esq., B. 
H. Spyker, Esq., became editor on Mr. Parsons’ retirement, and 
in January, 1843, the paper was discontinued. In the latter part 
of the year, preparatory to the great presidential contest of 
1844, the type, press and material were bought by a company, 
and in February, 1844, the Alabama Reporter made its appear¬ 
ance under the editorial supervision of B. H. Spyker and Daniel 
Sayer. Spyker soon relinquished the sole management to Mr. 
Sayer, who conducted it for several years with taste and ability. 
In 1850 the paper passed into the hands of M. G. Shelley, now 
of Austin, Texas. He was succeeded by his cousin, N. W. 
Shelley, who in 1855 sold the establishment to Marcus H. Cruik- 
shank, Esq., a gentleman of much personal worth and popularity. 

To get the benefit of a Democratic journal, a company, 
consisting of G. T. McAfee, Wm. Curry, D. A. Griffin, J. G. L. 
Huey, and Samuel F. Rice, purchased the materials for a news¬ 
paper and gave the editorial control to Mr. Rice, and thus 
February, 1840, the Democratic Watchtower started into exis¬ 
tence. In 1842 John L. Woodward, afterwards judge and solici¬ 
tor, who was killed in Virginia in ’61, while Colonel of the Tenth 
Alabama Regiment, became editor. In 1844 it was edited prin¬ 
cipally by J. G. L. Huey. In 1843 by James H. Joiner & Co. 
In 1846 Joiner became sole editor until May, 1852, when Gen. 
R. W. Higgins became co-editor. In June, 1854, Robert H. Chap¬ 
man, now of Los Angeles, California, purchased a joint interest 
in the paper and became its chief editor. In October, 1856, his 
brother, William S. Chapman, succeeded him and he and Mr. 
Joiner became responsible for the management. Subsequently 
Joiner was in sole control, and remained so, I believe, until his 
death. In 1857, one of the presses in the office was the same 
on which the first laws of the State of Alabama were printed. 

For the Watchtower I have a tender feeling. The first 
communication I ever wrote for the press appeared in its columns 
and my youthful exultation, which was kept to myself, far sur¬ 
passed any subsequent joy. When a law student at Harvard, I 
wrote occasional letters, and in 1845, when with Mr. Rice, his 
office was immediately under that of the paper. I learned to 
set type and correct proof, and the education has been of great 
value to me. From 1845 to 1861 my pen was often called into 
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service, and then and there and thus my friendship with J. 
Harvey Joiner began. He was a practical printer, but acquired 
facility and skill in editing a public journal. He wore his heart 
on his sleeve and was good tempered, jovial and generous. He 
was a bright Mason, and at one time was Master of the Grand 
Lodge. To the Baptist church he was devoted, taught in the 
Sunday School with marked success, was a faithful and efficient 
superintendent and always a help to his pastor, the sainted 

Renfroe. 

From newspapers to politics is an eary transition. In 1830 I 
heard the first stump speeches to which I ever listened. In the 
old Baptist church house in Talladega Wm. McPherson, James 
A. Givens and William P. Chilton made speeches as candidates 
for the legislature. At Person Davis’, on Choccolocca, I listened 
to a debate between Gen. George W. Crabb and Harvey W. Ellis, 
candidates for a seat in the house of representatives at Wash¬ 
ington. I recall distinctly that when they came to speak of 
slavery and the attacks upon “the peculiar institution,” by the 
fanatics of the North, they lowered their voices, lest they might 
be heard by some negroes at work in a field not very far remote 
from the store, from the portico of which they were addressing 
the people. In 1841 the representatives were elected by general 
ticket, instead of by districts, and the successful Democratic 
ticket was composed of Reuben Chapman, Geo. S. Houston, Wm. 
W. Payne, Dixon H. Lewis and Benj. G. Shields. In 1843 Talla¬ 
dega was in the seventh congressional district, composed of 
Chambers, Tallapoosa, Randolph, Talladega, Benton and Cherokee 
counties. Wm. P. Chilton carried Chambers and Tallapoosa coun¬ 
ties, and Felix G. McConnell the others, having a majority of 
596. McConnell was re-elected in 1845 and died in 1846. He was 
a man of fine personal appearance, quick-witted, warm hearted, 
a good judge of human nature and the best electioneerer I ever 
saw. In 1855 we had in Alabama a most exciting political con¬ 
test between the American or Know Nothing party and the Dem¬ 
ocratic party. The Know Nothing party, apprehensive of dangei 
to the country from the number and the principles of the for- 
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eigners and the Roman Catholics, was organized to prevent the 
peril. I was guilty of a folly and a wrong in having a secret, 
oath-bound political organization, although when new, it en¬ 
listed thousands, the secession became weakening and defeating, 
when the remedy was shown to be worse than the alleged evil. 
I have in my possession now little books containing the ritual 
and oaths of the party, which I used very effectively in the 
spiritual canvass, which, beginning on the 3d of July, was con¬ 
tinued without interruption, except on Sundays, until the sun 
went down on the day of the election in August. 
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EARLY CELEBRITIES OF TALLADEGA 

By “Memorabilia” 

No. 1 

Considering the date at which Talladega town and county 
were settled, I doubt if there be another similar locality in the 
State that can cherish a more honest pride in the recollections 
of the number and character of its early celebrities; and it has 
often been a wonder to me that no competent pen has as yet 
attempted to rescue these honored names from that oblivion to 
which our thoughtless ingratitude threatens to consign them. 
Certainly we should prove ourselves most unworthy custodians of 
such treasures, if we make no effort to identify their names and 
character with our history in its formative period. They have 
left their impress upon the material, intellectual, moral and 
religious characteristics of our people in a manner which de¬ 
serves at our hands a most grateful recognition. Beginning, 
say, with 1838, there was a volume of mental culture, of social 
and moral power, of active industry and enterprise—in a word 
all the forces of a young, healthy civilization in full action, into 
which no one could venture without feeling its power. 

In thinking over this subject recently. I concluded to contri¬ 
bute a small notice toward the liquidation of a debt so eminently 
due to departed worth. As I take the pen to essay this grateful 
task, it seems to me that scores of forms gather around me, 
beaming with that benignity with which they were wont to en¬ 
liven every social circle in years long gone by. I scarcely know 
where to begin; or having begun, where to end. And if ranging 
up and down this long “portrait gallery” enshrined in memory, 
I shall be able to catch such photographic sketches as some of 
your older readers will recognize, I will have accomplished all 
that I now contemplate. I shall begin with 

Wm. H. Campbell, Esq. 

Mr Campbell was among the first lawyers that settled in 
Talladega, and was, I think, a native of Tennessee. At least he 
was regarded as an old established citizen of the town when I 
settled there in 1835. He lived on a farm one mile from the 
village on what is known as the “Jackson Trace, and occupied 
a small log office on the east side of the square. I shall ever feel 
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grateful to him for the reason that when I came to the town a 
mere stripling in my teens, and not knowing a single person in 
it, he took me to his confidence and showed me every evidence of 
sympathy and good will in his power. He possessed just that 
happy admixture of moral and mental qualities that made him at 
once a wise and sympathizing counseller of the young. As a law¬ 
yer, he always maintained an honorable position in his profession, 
not only for his capacities, natural and acquired, but for the uni¬ 
form courtesy that marked his intercourse with the bar. The 
most delicate rules of ettiquette were most scrupulously observed 
by him with all men. Indeed, one had only to look into his 
countenance, which was a perfect incarnation of benevolence, to 
be assured that guilelessness, simplicity, candor and charity as 
beamed from that face were incapable of any rudeness to man or 

beast. 

Mr. Campbell’s mind was noted rather for its solidness than 
brilliant qualities. He knew the law, and his mental equilibrium 
enabled him to apply it to special cases with singular appropriate¬ 
ness. Hence, he enjoyed a most flattering success in all his 
practice. There were times when I have known him to rise to 
the highest forms of oratory, both at the bar an on the hustings, 
and bear the palm from all his compeers. In the memorable 
Presidential canvass of 1840, known as the “Harrison Campaign,” 
I remember to have been present at a large Whig gathering 
in the Court House, at which he made the speech of the occasion. 
I never remember to have seen a multitude so completely carried 
away with enthusiasm and convulsed with laughter, as they 
followed the speaker in his flights of oratory and his masterly 
strokes of wit and humor. 

Although Mr. C. never married, yet his home was the 
abode of old fashioned hospitality, for he kept his own house 
and did the honors of his own table. To that mansion, his 
friends were ever welcome-. In his dress on suitable occasions, 
there was a neatness, almost a tidiness displayed, which mingles 
with what the French call an abandon in the indulgence of his 
social proclivities that made him as complete a type of that 
masterly conception of Adison’s brain, Sir Roger de Coverly, as 
one ever sees. 

Integrity to truth compels me to say in conclusion, although 
I do it with a sense of sadness,'that Mr. Campbell yielded him- 
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self too frequently to the terrible vice of intemperance, and no 
doubt hastened his death by the unnatural habit. How such a 
character as he ever contracted so debasing a habit can only 
be accounted for by the fact that he never married. Had he 
shared the love, the counsels, the daily influence of a wife, the 
monster intemperance would have triumphed over one victim 
less. Mr. C. died, I believe, about the year 1842 or ’43. 

* Memorabilia. 

p. S.—Let me apprize the reader once for all that whatever 
be the number or other qualities of these • sketches, they shall 
possess one virtue: They shall be short. M. 

(Our Mountain Home, Talladega, Ala., Wednesday, June 7, 1876.) 

No. II 

Hon. Eli Shortridge 

Judge Shortridge, I believe, was a native of Kentucky. He 
came to Talladega about the year 1837 or ’38, soon after he was 
elected Judge of the circuit of which this county was then a part. 
At that time, the legislature elected the judges, and I have always 
thought that this plan ought never to have been changed. He 
was, in his personel, one of the finest looking men we ever 
mee t—full six feet high, ruddy complexion, round features, with 
a brain that would have thrown a phrenologist into raptures, 
majestic bearing, with a slight halt in his gait that rather added 
to his stately carriage, and with social qualities that made him 
the attractive object wherever he appeared. He was altogether 
one of the finest specimens of an old fashioned cultivated gentle¬ 
man that ever graced the social life of Talladega. In addition to 
his profound knowledge of law, he was a man of varied and 
extensive reading and information, ready utterance and ex¬ 
quisitely polished manner. He would occasionally indulge in 
sallies of wit and humor so refined, incisive, and apropos, as 
rather to excite one's wonder and admiration than boistrous 
laughter) for in all my recollections of those pleasantries, I 
never remember to have heard him utter a word or sentence 
that would have flushed the cheek of a refined lady in a fashion¬ 
able parlor. He was always a gentleman in the highest sense 

of that term. 
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Judge Shortridge wore the ermine of his office with credit) 
to himself and honor to his country. He magnified his office 
by dispensing even handed justice to every man. On the bench 
he was proof alike against the seductions of private friendships, 
the bias of party, or the animosities of foes. He held the scales 
of justice with a steady, impartial hand, knowing no man 
after the flesh. While courteous to the bar, he was inflexible 
in his decisions, for he had a mind of his own. The great 
principles of law were so thoroughly daguerreotyped upon his 
mind that he was proof against declamatory rhetoric, the appeals 
of sympathy, or the outside pressure of public opinion. I doubt 
if Alabama ever had a j udge that surpassed him in incorruptible 
integrity. He once prepared and read an essay to the Literary 
Society of Talladega on “Criminal Jurisprudence” that struck 
me as being, at the time, equal to the ablest opinions on that 
subject we ever find in the books. 

Gladly would I here close, and cover with the mantle of 
charity the only blot upon an escutcheon otherwise so fair, but 
duty to the living, if not to the dead, demands that I say, he, 
too, indulged too often in the accursed bowl. Though he never 
allowed the habit to disqualify him for his duty as Judge that 
I am apprized of, yet that he did greatly impair his otherwise 
brilliant intellect, and undermine his health by this habit, no 
one can doubt. And worst of all, his enchanting address and 
manners, his transcendant social amenities, gave him an un¬ 
bounded influence over the young, that decoyed not a few of our 
noblest young men into “the paths of the destroyer. If I 
knew that the spirit of this gifted man was now at my elbow, 
I would write as I do with the full assurance that he would not 

have me blot out a word. 

The late Judge Shortridge, of Montevallo, Shelby county, 
was a son of the subject "of this sketch. He, too, adorned the 
bench for several years, was once a candidate of the American 
or “Know Nothing” party, as it was called, for Governor, against 
the late John Anthony Winston, and although beaten, ran an 
honorable poll. He was also a member of the Secession Con¬ 
vention of 1861. Though not the equal of his father either in 
intellect or force of character, he was nevertheless a “noble son 

of a noble sire.” 
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In the latter years of his life, Judge Shortridge removed 
to the country and settled a plantation some ten or twelve miles 
from town on “Salt Creek/' where he died, somewhere about 
1850. I do not pretend accuracy as to dates, for I write from 
memory. 

Memorabilia. 


A PLEASANT REMINISCENCE 

As I have a little space on this sheet, I will jot down a 
paragraph concerning Talladega as it was over thirty-five years 
ago. Sometime about the year 1838 or '39, the literati of the 
town organized a Literary Society with the view of discussing a 
broad range of subjects in Law, Theology, Morals, Medicine, 
Mechanics and what not. Its exercise consisted in the reading of 
essays, with such criticisms both as to matter and style which 
these essays might provoke. When I say that the society em¬ 
braced such men as Judge Shortridge, the two Chiltons, Thomas 
and Wm. P., H. H. Myche, F. W. Bowdon, 0. M. Roberts,* F. G. 
McConnell, Wm. H. Campbell, Rev. R. B. Cator, D.D., then pastor 
of the presbyterian church, S. F. Rice &c, &s, the very elite of 
the town (“and there were giants in those days/') the reader 
will see that the entertainments were rare indeed. The meetings 
were not unfrequently attended by the ladies of the place. It 
was the most improving intellectual and social circle I ever be¬ 
longed. It presented just that arena for discussion in the range 
of its subjects that brought out the full mettle of its members. 
The attrition of mind with mind, the personal repartee, the 
Attic wit, the occasional sallies of broad humor, to say nothing 
of the profound thoughts and now and then strains of the 
finest eloquence, gave to these occasions a charm which still 
lingers in my memory like some pleasant dream. Could the 
young men of Talladega do a.better service to themselves than 
to organize similar society? M* 

(Our Mountain Home, Talladega, Ala., Wednesday, June 14,1876.) 


No. Ill 

Hon. and Rev. Joab Lawler 

My recollections of Judge Lawler are by no means so vivid 
as of many others whose photographs I propose sketching, for 
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the reason that mv acquaintance with him only embraced not 
quite three years of the latter part of his life, and a large portion 
of this time he was in Washington city as a representative from 
this district in Congress. He was a native of North Carolina- 
spent a portion of his boyhood in Tennessee—and in his eigh¬ 
teenth year came to Alabama, and resided successively in Madi¬ 
son, Shelby and Talladega counties. Beginning with 1825 and 
ending with 1838, the year of his death, a period of only thirteen 
years, he filled consecutively the positions of Judge of the county 
court, representative and senator in our State Legislature. Trus¬ 
tee of our State University, Receiver of public moneys of the 
Coosa Land office at Mardisville, and representative to Con¬ 
gress. He was twice elected to the latter office, and died before 
his second term expired. I only mention these things to indicate 
the character and standing of this singularly gifted and good 

man. 


From my limited acquaintance with Judge Lawler, the 
first thing that impressed my mind of his character, was, that 
rare combination of moral qualities called goodness— goodness 
in the old broad English sense of the word—embracing not only 
the kindly impulse, but the corresponding act. His moral sensi¬ 
bility had been educated in the right school—the school of 
Christianity, and so thoroughly accute were they, and so uni¬ 
formly had he habituated himself to obey their monitions, that 
no opportunity of doing the right thing was permitted to pass 
unimproved. Though a poor man so far as this world s goods 
are concerned, he was a prince in the dispensation of labors and 
charities through his whole life. At least this is the verdict 
of those who knew him longest and best, and it certainly accords 
with my limited knowledge of him. 


The next thing that impressed me with his merits was, that 
equilibrum of mental and moral attributes as nearly perfect as 
we see in human character^ which constitute the basis of success 
in every enterprise in life. He was seldom, if ever, deceived 
in any of his calculations. I remember an instance in point : In 
his last canvass for Congress ,he was opposed by Judge Ellis, of 
Tuskaloosa, a popular and talented man, and many of his friends 
betrayed great anxiety as to the result. After Judge Lawler 
had completed his canvass and returned home a week or two 
before the election, he informed his friends that he would beat 
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his opponent from three to four hundred votes. The result came 
within fifty votes of his count. 

"His mental endowment by nature were of the finest order. 
He enjoyed the most meagre educational advantages in early 
life; but by dint of reading, reflection, mingling with men, and 
the prosecution of business that was either his own or what was 
entrusted to him by others, he more than supplied all that a 
college curriculum has accomplished for nine graduates out of 
ten. He was in this sense an educated man, and stood forth 
the peer of any man in the State who chose to measure arms 
with him.—Some few old men in the county may recollect a 
discussion between him and Judge Ellis of Talladega, just pre- 
ceeding his last election. After Judge Ellis had finished his 
speech, Judge Lawler rose to respond, but he had not been 
speaking more than fifteen minutes before his opponent “rose 
to explain,” and this was repeated several times before he 
finished his speech. For although he made no rude attack upon 
his antagonist, (a thing of which he was incapable) and al¬ 
though he understood and observed all the courtesies of debate, 
yet there was a quiet, genteel incisiveness in his points, by which 
they always found their way “into the joints of the harness,” 
and told all»the more effectively by the gallantry with which 
they were sent. It may be said that he always came up to the 
demands of the occasion, whether in the pulpit or on the hust¬ 
ings. He possessed a mental elasticity which could adapt itself 
to the routine of every day life, and anon grapple with profound 
questions of Theology and the problems of State and national 
policy in a manner no less honorable to himself than gratifying 
to his friends. 

As these sketches are intended for a secular paper, I do not 
feel at liberty to give the prominence to Judge Lawler’s char¬ 
acter as a preacher, that I would otherwise do, and that he so 
eminently deserves. Still I must in conclusion say a few words 
of him in this respect. He was a minister of the gospel about 
thirteen years before his death, and preached most acceptably 
in many portions of the State. On his settlement in Talladega, 
he was called to the care of the old Talladega, (now Alpine) 
Baptist church, and was also the first pastor of the Baptist 
church in the town of Talladega. These positions he filled, while 
at home, up to the time of his death, in connection with the late 
Oliver Welch, who was jointly associated with him in that serv- 
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ice. It is only saying the truth to affirm that he stood in the 
first rank of ministers in Alabama of any denomination in all the 
essential elements of power and efficinecy. As to his style, it 
was plain, lucid, terse, often argumentative, and always accom¬ 
panied with an earnest devotion that could not fail to impress all 
with his profound sincerity. It was marked by that happy 
elevation which placed it above the range of commonplace or 
slang, while it never soared to the regions of bombastic decla¬ 
mation. It was a smooth, unruffled current, so to say, that 
bore its rich freight of thought and feeling with quiet mo¬ 
mentum to the end. His language was rich, pure, and suffi¬ 
ciently varied as to enable him to make all just discriminations 
of “things that differ,” for all practical purposes. Added to 
this, the tones of his voice were so flute-like, so soft, sweet, 
subduing—as to fall upon the ear and subdue the heart with 
melting tenderness. Even at this distance of time, it seems to 
me that their mellow cadences still linger in my ears like the 
receding echoes of music upon the still waters. 

Judge Lawler died in Washington city on the 8th of May, 
while a member of Congress. After his last election, he ex¬ 
pressed to his friends his intention to retire from public life and 
devote himself exclusively to the ministry . His s'udden death 
deprived him of this privilege, and inspired profound regret over 
a vast circle of friends. Memorials of his worth and standing 
were pronounced in the House of Representatives, not only by 
his colleagues, but by honorable members from other States, 
no less flattering to him than grateful to his family and the 
people he represented. He sleeps in the Congressional cemetary, 
awaiting that call which shall bring all the sheeted dead of all 
generations before the last grand tribunal! 

At the request of the family and friends of Judge Lawler, 
the late Rev. Daniel P. Bestor, D. D., preached the funeral ser¬ 
mon at the Wewokee Camp Ground, on the first Lord’s day m 
September, 1838, at the annual Camp Meeting, to the largest 
audience I had ever seen at that place up to that time. It was 
the finest specimen of pulpit eloquence I ever heard from that 
accomplished and gifted man. The man whose virtues were to be 
commemorated, the place, being the point of his residence, the 
audience who knew him so well and admired him so highly, and 
the orator whose polished address, burning thoughts, clothed 
in languague absolutely imperial in richness, and tender sensi- 
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bility, made it an occasion one seldom witnesses, but witnessed 
once, is never forgotten! 

Two things impress the mind of the thoughtful reader in the 
career of Judge Lawler: First, the measure of usefulness and 
honor that can be achieved in a few years by integrity, capacity, 
industry and perseverance. All that he accomplished in life was 
condenced into the last thirteen years of it. Secondly, this 
career of distinction and usefulness commenced exactly with 
his profession of the Christian religion. That he had capacities 
by nature of the first order appeared in his after life, but there 
was needed some life giving power to infuse proper energy into 
them, and give them a healthy, vigorous direction. This Chris¬ 
tianity supplied, thus furnishing another illustration of the 
declaration of holy writ: “The entrance of thy word giveth 
light; it giveth understanding to the simple;” and gave to the 
world another name worthy to be had in lasting rememberance. 
—Memorabilia. 

(Our Mountain Home, Talladega, Ala., Wednesday, June 21, 

1876.) 


No. IV 

Hon. Samuel W. Mardis 

My short acquaintance and very limited knowledge of Mr. 
Mardis would lead me not to speak of him in these sketches, but 
for his connection with the men and times of which I write. I 
only met him a few times the last year of his life; but I know 
the position he occupied in the country as a gentleman of culture 
and talents, as a politician, and as a citizen. 

Mr. Mardis settled in Talladega county when it was compara¬ 
tively a wilderness and inhabited mostly by Indians. He moved 
from Shelby county. He was one of that band of enterprising 
pioneers who felled the forests, erected the town, and literally 
made the valley of Talladega to “blossom as the rose, and wear 
its rich agricultural fruits from its virgin soil. The town of 
Mardisville was named in honor of him, a town by the way, that 
in those days, rivalled Talladega in the number and character 
of its people, and was the seat of the Land Office in this Dis¬ 
trict. Mr. Mardis was the immediate predecessor of Judge 
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Lawler as the representative of this district to Congress—a posi¬ 
tion he filled with credit to himself and his constituents. He, 
too was a noble specimen of a refined, accomplished, educated 
gentleman. In person he was symetrical, medium height, finely 
developed brain, dignified and placid countenance, slightly 
bronzed yet smoothe features, with an eye that lit up his face 
with no common brilliancy. 

After he retired from Congress the political party with 
which he acted, (the old Whig party) placed him on the electoral 
ticket for Hu. L. White, the candidate for the Presidency m 
1836 against the late Martin Van Buren. These evidences of 
public confidence indicated not only his local but his genera 
popularity in the State. That he conducted his part of that 
canvass creditably was the uniform judgment of his friends, I 
never heard him speak under circumstances that enabled me to 
judge of his powers. I only know that the veriest stranger 
that might have met him for the first time would accord to him 
capacities far above “the roll of common men.” I saw him at 
but one public meeting, the occasion of which I do not remember, 
but I do remember the deference that was shown him, and the 
facility with which he shaped the business of the meeting. 

Returning home in the fall of 1836 from the canvass in the 
Presidential election, he was taken sick, and lingered but a short 
time, his disease baffling the best medical skill, and on the 
evening of the election which had so deeply interested him, about 
four o’clock, the news was brought to the town that 

Samuel M. Mardis was dead! 

It produced a profound impression—it hushed the asperities 
of party spirit—and Democrat and Whig united in an honest 
tribute of regard to the memory of a worthy and trusted citizen. 

Memorabilia. 

(Our Mountain Home, Talladega, Ala., Wednesday, June 28, 

1876.) 


No. V 

George P. Brown, Esq. 

Mr. Brown was a native of Kentucky, and remained there 
until he studied law and married. His wife was the eldest 
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daughter of Rev. Thos. Chilton. He settled in Talladega about 
the close of the year 1839, I believe, and formed a co-partner¬ 
ship with the late Chief Justice Chilton in the practice of law. 
He has always been regarded as the most brilliant lawyer of his 
age that ever graced the Talladega bar. 

Mr. Brown was rather below medium height, compactly 
built, faultless symmetry, fair, almost enamelled features, 
slightly shaded, superbly developed brain, with an eye sur¬ 
passing penetration. He was as nearly the incarnation of pure 
intellection as I ever saw. While speaking, not a tone of his 
voice, an expression of countenance, a movement of body, or 
gesture, but what gave emphasis to his utterances. He was 
any thing but boistrous, although he would at times kindle into 
animation. His speeches were perfect models of forensic elo¬ 
quence—his facts marshalled with perfect skill, his logic com¬ 
pact, his rhetoric both adorning and.illustrative, and his style 

the plainest and purest English, “polished after the similitude of 
a palace.” When it was known he was going to speak, he always 
drew a crowd, who listened to him with rapt attention. He came 
as nearly filling up the model of Edmund Burke as any man I 
ever heard at the bar, especially in the application of great 
principles to existing cases. Though not tedious, he was ex¬ 
haustive, so that it mattered little whether he opened or closed 
a case. No man could destroy the effect of his speeches. When 
made, their due effect remained despite all the efforts of oppos¬ 
ing counsel. 

As a writer, he was not less gifted. He threw off several 
articles for the town paper, the Southern Register, on Sunday 
topics, that were always read with the highest satisfaction. 
The same severe simplicity, close argumentation, rich verna¬ 
cular, and felicitous illustration appeared alike in his written 
as in his oral productions. 

In his intercourse with men, he was courteous, respectful, 
even deferential. He was almost modest to a fault, apparently 
unconscious of the singular gifts with which he was endowed. 
He abounded in “the milk of human kindness, especially toward 
young men—quick to perceive and ready to assist honest merit 

in struggling with obstacles. 
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If I recollect aright, Mr. Brown professed religion at the 
Wewokee Camp meeting in the fall of 1839, and expected to unite 
with the Baptist church in town in connection with the late 
Chief Justice Chilton, of this State, and the late Judge B. E. B. 
Baylor, of Texas, and many others; but alas, on returning home 
from that meeting, he was taken violently ill, and lingered but a 
week or so, and died. The memory of no man that ever died 
in Talladega was more honorable and revered by a broader 
circle of friends, than that of Geo. P. Brown. 

Memorabilia. 

(Our Mountain Home, Talladega, Ala., Wednesday, July 12, 

1876.) 


No. VI 

Rev. Richard Bohon Cator, D.D. 

Dr. Cator was a native of South Carolina, and removed 
from Pendleton District in that State, and settled in Talladega 
about the fall of 1836, and took the pastoral charge of the 
Presbyterian church, and, at the invitation of the Board of 
Trustees, became the Principal of the Male Academy. Those 
positions he filled with great efficiency about four or five years. 

I suppose he was something over fifty years of age at the time 
of his settlement in our town, his head being quite gray and 

slightly bald. 

Dr. Cator in person was about medium height, straight as 
an arrow, moved with a stately step, clear blue eye which at 
times would blaze with almost painful brilliancy, grave and dig¬ 
nified in his intercourse with men, lacking somewhat in easy 
flexibility of manners, but always commanding profound respect. 
At times he would relax among circles of congenial friends and 
become the most agreeable of companions. But he was never 
known to compromise his-dignity as a cultivated gentleman oi 

Christian minister. 

The solemnity of his pulpit ministrations was merked and 
uniform And he possessed the power of throwing the like spirit 
over his’entire audience. If he ever reproved any person in his 
congregations here, I cannot recall it, and I was one of his uni¬ 
form hearers for years. He literally “magnified his office. 
His sermons were well thought out, forcibly and fervidly de- 
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livered, and always edifying. There were times when his 
thoughts would glow with animation, and he would reach the 
higher standard of pulpit eloquence. Those occasions were 
preceded by a certain gradual swell in his voice, a perceptible 
flush of countenance, and a kindling brilliancy of his eye, por¬ 
tending mighty thoughts struggling for utterance. In a word, 
Dr. Cator was a preacher of rare capacities, and in all the 
elements of his character, was surpassed by none of his de¬ 
nomination in the State. 

I have said that Dr. Cater was a Presbyterian minister. I 
may emphasize that term. He was, as old Samuel Butler would 

say, “-Presbyterian true blue.” He was an 

enthusiast in regard to the old creed, just as it came from the 
“Westminister Assembly.” He believed it with an intensity of 
faith that was sublime. I was a member of his school in 1837 
and 1838, at the time of the great schism between the Old and 
New School parties of that church. I happened to be sitting- 
in the Academy at the 12 o’clock recess at the time he opened 
his mail that contained the account of the final action of the 
General Assembly that brought about the separation. The old 
gentleman was perfectly electrified with the news. He rose from 
his seat and paced the room in great agitation, his whole coun¬ 
tenance flushed with intense excitement. He rose from his seat 
and paced the room in great agitation, his whole countenance 
flushed with intense excitment. He really felt as if a moral 
leprosy had sloughed off from the church, and left its faith in 
its old purity and integrity. He tried to explain to me the points 
of difference, but in my simplicity, I could not see anything in 
the difference about which good men need to separate; for I knew 
but little at that time of Theological Terminology. It is grati¬ 
fying to know that within these latter years this great schism is 
repidly healing up in this large, intelligent, pious denomina¬ 
tion—I mention this only to show the integrity, nay, the tenacity 
with which this good man clung to what he believed to be the 
truth. 

It is seldom that we meet a man who took so much pleasure 
in instructing young men who showed a proper appreciation of 
the privilege. Not only in the school room, but every leisure 
hour he could command would be devoted to this object with 
the highest satisfaction. I know not how many times, in my 
intercourse with him we would adjourn certain questions from 
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school hours to the coming Saturday, he inviting me to come 
to his study, where for hours we would enjoy those coloquial 
discussions which were so improving and interesting. On some 
of those occasions, I remember he would become so animated as 
to rise from his seat and walk the room, pouring forth the most 
glowing thoughts, equal to the finest passages in his best 
sermons. 

i 

Dr. Cator kept up a correspondence with the distinguished 
John C. Calhoun. He used to show me the letters of this great 
Statesman. They were written in the most familiar style of 
intimate personal friendship. They were for many years neigh¬ 
bors in South Carolina. 

About 1840 or 1841, Dr. Cator was called to the pastorate of 
the Presbyterian church in the city of Selma where he remained 
until his death, which occurred somewhere between 1846 and 
1848, I only remember its suddenness and sadness. He was 
sent for to attend the funeral of a brother minister some dis¬ 
tance in the country, who had died quite suddenly of cholera. 
After performing this grateful task, he was taken the same 
evening (Sabbath) of the same disease, and died the next day. 
Long will I cherish the memory of this excellent man and able 
minister. For although nearly forty years have passed since I 
shared his instructions, no image, stands out with more promi¬ 
nence on “memory’s tablature” than that of Dr. R. B. Cator. 

Memorabilia. 

(Our Mountain Home, Talladega, • Ala., Wednesday, July 19, 

1876.) 

No. VII 

Col. William Hogan 

At the mention of this name, who does not see that tall and 
stalwart form start into life, as it moved through our streets 
forty years ago, in the prime of life, a very Hercules in physical 
strength, and a Howard in kind and noble sympathy ? Who does 
not once more look into that manly face, rough in exterior, but 
beaming with benignity? Who does not pause to admire that 
stately step, as it moves with such ease, and yet with such 
clerity as that few horsemen would care to keep abreast of it 
one day with another? And who will not give “the passing 
tribute of a sigh” to the memory of one of Talladega’s noblest 
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pioneers, whose energy and enterprise converted a savage wilder¬ 
ness into an Eden of prosperity ? 


Col. Hogan was a Kentuckian, although he spent the first 
years of his manhood in Tennessee. He settled in Talladega in 
1833 or 1834, about one mile south of the town on the branch 
made from the town spring, about on the old battle ground. 
Indeed, the grave where the seven soldiers who fell in that battle 
were buried, lies not more than a hundred and fifty yards, I 
suppose, from where his dwelling stood. Here, in connection 
with hfe accomplished consort, eminently worthy of him, for 
she was a Christian .princess both in dignity and good works, 
he remained for many years, discharging his duties as a citizen, 
and dispensing his hospitalities. He raised a family of daughters 
worthy of such parents—intellectual, accomplished, and pious. 
Who that ever sat within that charming circle, and shared its 
confidence, will ever forget that group of blooming faces, lit 
up with genial mirth, seasoned with refined wit, apposite re¬ 
partee, and humorous anecdote ? Abstract those pleasant eqi- 
sodes from memory, and what a dreary waste would it present. 

Col. Hogan was not less than six feet, four or five inches in 
height, carried about one hundred and eighty pounds, with capa¬ 
city of physical labor and endurance almost indefinite. He 
seldom was seen on horse back, and performed some of the most 
astonishing pedestrian feats one ever sees. He thought it no 
hardship to make the trip to and from Kentucky on foot. In 
early life, he prided himself in his physical powers and courage; 
but on one occasion, when quite young, he was completely taken 
in, as he said himself. Passing back to his native State, he 
came upon a crowd of men in Tennessee engaged in a regular 
“fist cuff fight.” He walked up to them in great gusto and 
asked if it was “free fight ?” He was answered, yes! Whereupon 
he “pitched into” the first man he encountered, who in a little 
while belabored so effectually that he was fain to retreat as 
rapidly as he advanced, and never after repeated the experiment. 


He moved to Coosa county and died there, at what time I 
cannot now recall. 


Memorabilia. 


(Our Mountain Home, Talladega, Ala., Wednesday, July 26, 

1876.) 
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No. VIII 

Hon. Felix Grundy McConnell 

In furnishing a series of pen and ink portraits, one is quite 
apt to dwell upon certain phases of character which he himself 
admires—which have impressed him as worthy of commemora¬ 
tion. And unless he is not a little careful, this will insensibly 
give to his sketches a monotony, a sameness, that will in a little 
while weary the reader. I have felt this all along; and in order 
to break this monotony, I have selected the character at the 
head of this article, as possessing not a few bold outlines, a per¬ 
fect sui generis, an unmistakable original genius, that only 
crosses one’s track once in a life time. I do not propose painting 
him as he was, for no Boswell is competent to this task. I only 
propose seizing upon a few salient points, and allow the memory 
of our older citizens to supply the deficiency. 

Col. McConnell was a Tennessean by birth, "and bore the 
honored name of one of Tennessee’s most honored and gifted 
Statesmen and Senators in Congress, Hon. Felix Grundy—whom 
I remember to have seen once in my boyhood, traveling on horse¬ 
back to Washington city, in company with the renowned Davy 
Crockett. Notwithstanding the standing and talents of Mr. 
Grundy, he was completely eclipsed by the great western wit, 
who absorbed the attention of nine tenths of the people where- 
ever they went, who would gaze in rapt attention upon the cele¬ 
brated hunter, and laugh at his incomparable wit. At the hotel 
where I met them, Crockett was surrounded by perhaps a 
hundred men, perfectly boistrous over his quaint witicisms and 
uncouth anecdotes—while Mr. Grundy had scarcely half a dozen 
of the soberminded and wiser men to show him the respect due 
to his merit. But this by the way. The subjected of this sketch 
settled in Talladega, I suppose, in 1833 or 1834, for he was a 
citizen of the place in the Spring of 1835. He had studied law, 
and was doing some practice when I first knew him; but soon 
after was elected Clerk of the County Court. Before his term 
of office expired, he was elected to the State Legislature, and 
served two or three years, and was then chosen to represent the 
Seventh District in the Congress of the United States. He was 
twice elected to Congress, and died before his second term ex¬ 
pired, about the year 1847, the last year of President Polk’s 
administration. 
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Col. McConnell was fully six feet high; straight, square, 
rather heavy build, weighing nearly two hundred pounds with 
no extra flesh; quick, elastic step, after the military air; ruddy, 
flush countenance; prominent eye that when excited would look 
as though it would start from its socket; a splendidly developed 
brain; a ready command of language that could scarcely be im¬ 
proved, with a decided tendency to wit, salty and largely sprink¬ 
led with pepper; inexhaustible in repartee, so much so that one 
never saw him nonplused; with such an unlimited command of 
his features as to make every lineament emphasize his utterances 
through the whole gamut of emotions, from grave to gay, from 
the ludicrous to the sublime, from benial mirth to the most 
indignant anger. When his countenance was in repose, it was 
the embodiment of every noble impulse that ever won the confi¬ 
dence, nay, the admiration of the human heart; but when over¬ 
cast with passion it was about as revolting as mortal visage 
could express. One could scarcely realize that a man capable 
of the broadest sympathies, the tenderest amenities, the most 
devoted friendships, could be so suddenly transformed into the 
very incarnation of fury. The solution can only be found in 
that most degrading habit that ever quenched the fires of genius 
—the use of ardent spirits. For this was the great infirmity 
of his life, but for which he could have been anything that his 
myriads of enthusiastic friends could have made him. I need 
only say in confirmation of this, that notwithstanding this terri¬ 
ble habit, no man ever beat him for any office to which he 
aspired. 

I have intimated that Col. McConnell was a man of kind and 
noble impulses. He has been known to do many acts of benevo¬ 
lence which could scarcely be surpassed. He once found a poor 
family whose only horse had died just in the midst of raising a 
crop, whose distress so profoundly affected him that he lit from 
his only horse, turned it over to the man, and carried his saddle 
on his own back a matter of fifteen or twenty miles to his home. 
When fairly at himself—entirely free from his great infirmity— 
there was no kindness that he would not show to a friend in 
distress. 

Col. McConnell was a real Jacksonian democrat, and his 
whole life was devoted to the interests of that party. His politi¬ 
cal animosities were so intense as often to assume a personal 
form when stimulated by ardent spirits. He was accustomed 
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occasionally to mount his Indian pony and pace around the public 
square and “sell out” some of these men who were offensive to 
him in the most ludicrous manner, at so many cents in the dollar, 
meanwhile describing the “property” by an endless series of 
slang phrases and wit, that would convulse the most sober- 

minded with laughter. 

But alas! he came to his end in a manner so sad that I will 
not detail it, about the year 1847, in Washington city. What¬ 
ever were his folies, the grave has long since covered them. 
There let them rest. “The sin that so easily beset him,” not 
only accounts for all his aberrations, but also for his premature 
and melancholy end. He left a wife, one of our noblest Christian 
women, a daughter of Col. Wm. Hogan, and some children, all 
of whom that are now living, are respectable, worthy members 

of society. 

Let me only add that Col. McConnell always cherished a pro¬ 
found respect for Christianity, and for all those who worthily 
bore the honored name of Christ. Indeed, he was not unfre- 
quently under deep religious convictions, but his fiery tempera¬ 
ment never allowed them to mature into confirmed piety. 

Memorabilia. 

(Our Mountain Home, Talladega, Ala., Wednesday, August 2, 

1876.) 


No. IX 

Captain Jacob D. Shelley 

Among all the forms that memory recalls of our worthy 
dead, there is not one whose mild blue eye, placid, kindly face, 
and genial spirit, awakens more pleasant recollections than 
Capt. Shelley. A Tennesgean by birth, he served under the 
renowned Gen. Jackson in the war of 1812, in which capacity he 
surveyed this county, which was destnied to be his home for so 
many years. He was among the first settlers of this county, 
and on its organization, was, I believe, the first Clerk of the 
Circuit Court chosen, a position he continued to fill over twenty 
years. This tribute to his worth will be appreciated all the 
more from the fact that he was a life-time Whig in politics, 
while the Democratic party were in the majority all the time. 
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During all these years, though often opposed by the best and 
most popular men of the dominant party, he walked over the 
track in triumph at every election for some eight or ten times. 

I believe he was finally beaten by the great “Anti-Knownothing” 
avalanch of 1854 or 1855, or thereabouts. 

Capt. Shelly was a patriot of the first water. He raised 
a company and served through the Indian troubles of 1836; 
and when the Mexican war broke out, although he was a Whig, 
and although the Whig party did not favor that war, yet acting 
on the old patriotic maxim “Our country—may she always be 
right—but right or wrong, our country still,”—he raised a 
company and fought through that war also most gallantly. And 
even in the late “war between the States,” although he was 
about seventy years old, or nearly so, he raised a battalion that 
did effective service in that struggle. All honor to the memory 
of this noble patriot! 

Capt. Shelley was a worthy, useful, public spirited citizen; 
a most kind husband and father; a consistent, active member 
of the M. E. Church; and one of the most sympathizing, uniform, 
devoted friends some of us ever had in our young manhood. 
His home was always open to the stranger as well as to the 
friend, where the young “did congregate” to enjoy many a 
social hour with his charming family. Indeed, there never 
walked the streets of our town a man whose broad sympathies 
and charitable impulsions surpassed those of Capt. Shelley. 
Those kindly sympathies often betrayed him into acts of gener¬ 
osity that so exhausted his means as to super-induce the only 
defect of his character—he did not, perhaps could not, always 
meet his own liabilities. But let the criticisms of the rigid 
righteous” fall lightly upon the memory of one, who lent his 
ear too often if you please to the appeals of helpless widowhood 
and pinching poverty rather than to the appeals of creditors, 
for his very errors “leaned to virtue’s side . 

It would be unjust to the memory of our friend not to 
mention the leading trait of his character I mean his moral 
courage. The man did not live of whom Capt. Shelley was 
afraid. I have seen him tried under circumstances that fully 
justify this assertion. Though he was the soul of generous 
sensibility, yet he never shrank from any act involving personal 
peril when duty called. There was no mistaking the steady 
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gaze of that clear blue eye and that compressed lip when 
menanced by danger. One would not care to provoke the man¬ 
hood that lay in reserve behind that exterior. I have known the 
most boistrous, blatant enmity of which he was ever the sub¬ 
ject, awed into silence by his very presence. 


Some few years before the late war, he removed to Louisi¬ 
ana, and remained there until his death, which occurred a year 
or two after the war. But living or dead, there is no man who 
has ever lived in Talladega of which she can be more proud for 
many of the Stirling virtues of a good citizen than Jacob D. 

Shelle y ! 

Memorabilia. 

(Our Mountain Home, Talladega, Ala., Wednesday, August 9, 

1876.) 


No. X 

Rev. Leonard Tarrant 

Integrity to truth, and what Shakespear calls the “milk of 
human kindness”—I mean that sense of justice that gives every 
person his due, and that kindly impulse that branches forth into 
all the tender charities of life—constitute the true basis of 
Christian character where these combine in the same person with 
fair mental endowments, they will impart to the career of such 
person a record of noble deeds worth preserving. These qualities 
command a premium among any people no matter how debased 
and vicious. Human nature cannot sink so low as not to perceive 
and pay tribute to “the true, the beautiful, and the good, unless 
it be among the veriest cannibals on the coast of Africa. God 
has so constituted our nature, that vice itself will always pay to 
virtue a spontaneous homage. And it is such a character that 
I propose to sketch in this paper. 

Judge Tarrant emigrated from Tennessee to Alabama, but 
whether he was a native of Tennessee or Kentucky, I cannot 
now recall. He was one of the first settlers in this county, as 
he was in the full tide of his influence as early as 1835 when 
I first knew him. His home was in Mardisville, where he con¬ 
tinued to reside until his death, and where his venerable and 
amiable widow still lives, an ornament of every virtue that can 
adorn an aged matron. 
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The personel of Judge Tarrant was grand. He was full 
six feet high, large muscular frame, straight as an arrow, 
deeply red complexion, rather rough features, large brain, fine 
suit of hair slightly sprinkled with gray, but over that somewhat 
rugged face there was thrown the very incarnation of benignity. 
One could not meet that moving form of moral excellence with¬ 
out paying him the profoundest respect. I once heard the re¬ 
nowned Dr. Fuller of Baltimore, playfully pay a compliment to 
his friend Dr. Boyce, of S. C., that now occurs to me. Dr. Boyce, 
by the way, is quite a large man, weighing over two hundred. 
Dr. F. turning to Dr. B. in the midst of a speech in the presence 
of a large audience, with a twinkle of arch humor in his eye, 
said, “when the Almighty made the soul of Dr. B., he had to 
make a great big body to put it in.” This much I will say of 
Judge Tarrant, that God gave him a big soul and a big body. 

J 

In the days of which I write, the Indians were selling out 
their “reservations” preparatory to their removal to the west. 
This brought into the country a race of vampires called land 
speculators—real professional artisans in this respect— a regu¬ 
lar “ring” whom the witty McConnell used to denounce as “land 
pirates,” and whose great business was to cheat the Indians out 
of their lands. This evil became so crying as to induce the 
general government to interpose to protect the credulous Indian 
from the low tricks of these vermin. And although Judge 
Tarrant was a life time Whig, yet when honest “Old Hickory” 
cast about for a man in the Creek nation to appoint “Certifying 
Agent” over this matter—a man sans peur et sans reproche— 
whose moral capacity and moral courage were adequate to any 
service that duty or honor could demand—the old lion-hearted 
Jackson selected him. And nobly did he meet the demands of 
that service. It was currently reported and believed, although 
Judge T. never alluded to it at least in public, that this ring 
of speculators made up a purse of seventy-five thousand dollars, 
and offered it to him on condition that he would certify con¬ 
tracts to suit them. It would have been a sight worth seeing 
to gaze upon that transparently honest countenance at the in¬ 
stant that proposition was made. That depravity itself could 
dare to approach such a man with such a proposition, we may 
well suppose, would mingle in that face not only a flush of shame 
that he was considered approachable on such a subject, but an 
honest indignation at such cool infamy—such as was once seen 
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in another countenance, when, from “an exceeding high moun¬ 
tain,” the “kingdom of this world and the glory of them” were 
offered to One as the price of His fidelity. It is needless to add 
that he came out of that office without a stain. 

Judge T. served as judge of the County Court of Shelby 
some, years before his removal to Talladega. This, together 
with his position of “Certifying Agent,” were the only civil 

offices I remember his filling. 

He was once brought out by his friends to run for Senator 
of this and Calhoun (then Benton) county, m which district 
his party was in a minority of over a thousand votes. He was 
opposed by a Mr. Arnold, a comparative stranger, and a most 
infamous character, and withal a perfect despera o, w 0 a 
contrived to impose himself on his party. It transpired that 
Arnold had left Georgia between suns, and that he had lelt 
behind him a very black record in the form of indictments, &c. 
The friends of Judge Tarrant sent back to Georgia, and obtained 
a transcript of the whole matter duly signed and certified by the 
proper officers, and published it in hand bills all over the distric . 
It was thought that the best man in the districts, even though he 
was a Whig, ought to beat the worst man in it, even though he 
was a Democrat. But alas! party spirit was too fierce then to 
think of moral questions. Arnold was elected, although by a very 
reduced majority. I remember an incident in this election that 
will illustrate the purblind prej udice of party spirit at that time, 
and may indicate, too, that we ought to have some charity even 
now for those “who have eyes and will not see. A men o 
Judge Tarrant procured a copy of the above circular in regard 
to Arnold, and gave it to a sturdy old democrat, a good man 
and withal a worthy official of one of our churches, and aske 
him to read it. The old “Simon pure” took it, looked through 
it, and when asked what he thought of it, responded about this. 
“Well this may all be true; but let me tell you plainly, I in- 
tend to vote for Mr. Arnold if he steals a horse from my stable 

the ngiht before the election!” Now that was pluckyHe was 

reliable. He could be depended on in the direst extremity. This 
is the spirit that will elect Hays and Wheeler—if they are elected. 
I do not mention this to the detriment of the old democratic 
party. Doubtless the old Whig party could have furnished 
similar illustrations of blinding prejudice. I only design to bring 
out the animus of the times of which I write. 
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Judge T. was a local minister of the M. E. church I suppose 
for forty years before his death. In that capacity, he did as 
much effective work as any minister under regular appointment. 
He preached everywhere as opportunity offered, and among all 
denominations, for he had a spirit that embraced all who bore the 
name of'his Master. His sermons were earnest, fervid, effective. 
No man could listen to him an hour without mentally exclaiming 
“that man believes what he says !” And best of all, his blameless 
life, his unaffected piety, his enlarged philanthropy, gave to 
his sermons a controlling power wherever he preached. He was 
himself the model of those virtues he inculcated in others. No 
minister in this country has ever left a clearer, purer record 
behind than he. 

The Judge lived to a green old age. He had about reached 
“his three score years and ten,” and died at his home in Mardis- 
ville early in the year 1862, in the midst of that stormy period 
of our history, the civil war. It was thought that the troubles 
of our country hastened his death, for he felt profoundly for 
his beloved suffering South. 

One loves to linger over the memory of such men; to trace 
the growth and maturity of such principles as go to make up such 
massive characters; to follow their career through varied scenes 
with the pleasing conviction that no possible conjuncture of cir- 
cumstanes can ever disturb the harmony of such moral excel¬ 
lence; and to realize that the Christian faith can mould our 
fallen humanity into such forms of transcendent purity. These 
are “the excellent of the earth,” who constitute the sum of 
heaven’s wealth in this world of sin and death. 


Memorabilia. 

Let me add by way of a post-script, that by the “ring” of 
land speculators, I have no reference to those respectable men 
who came to the country with the view of buying lands for their 
own use, and who acted honestly with the Indian. But I mean 
profssional land speculators, who came here for the purpose of 
cheating and defrauding the aborigines out of their government 

patrimony. 

(Our Mountain Home, Talladega, Ala., Wednesday, August 23, 

1876.) 
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No. XI 

Chancellor Alexander Bowie 

Perhaps there is no name connected with the early history 
of Talladega that awakens more pleasant recollections than that 
of Chancellor Bowie. He was essentially a gentleman; cultivated 
highly in mind and heart; polished in manners; ready, pleasant 
and genial in conversation; warm and benevolent in sympathies, 
devoted in friendship; and withal a consistant Christian through¬ 
out his long life, having been a member of the Presbyterian 
church, I believe, from his youth. I have failed to recall a 
single incident in the life of Judge Bowie, in public or private, m 
which he gave pain to a living man. Indeed, he was one of 
those round, finished characters so seldom met with, whose name 
lingers in our memories without a cloud. 

Judge Bowie settled in Talladega in the year 1835, bought 
a plantation on Chocolocco creek, on which he lived the most 
of his life. I remember he was appointed by the citizens of the 
town to deliver the 4th of July address in 1836. My recollections 
of that adress are quite vivid to this day. He drew a portraiture 
of Washington, somewhat after the style of that of Edward 
Everett’s celebrated “Monumental Oration” which I had the 
pleasure of hearing in Louisville, Ky., in 1857. After delineating 
that great character in a manner creditable alike to his Patrio¬ 
tism and capacity, I remember how Judge Bowie thrilled his 
audience by one of those happy, impassioned utterances which 
one never forgets. “But what can we say,” said the speaker, 
“of one who combined all the virtues of all the Romans!” 

In his intercourse with the bar, (for he was a practicing 
attornev for many years) he was always respectful, courteous 
and candid. His integrity was never questioned, so that his 
word as to a fact was the- end of all strife. His opinions were 
singularly sound and judicious; and even though one might differ 
with him, yet none ever questioned the sincerity of his. con¬ 
viction. As a lawyer, he was distinguished for his sound judg¬ 
ment, solid attainments and skill in the application of his know¬ 
ledge to his cases. But he was too conscientious a man ever 
to adopt any of the tricks of the profession to screen iniquity. 
What he could not do for a client by an honest application of law 
to his relief, remained undone. With him the old definition of 
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law was accepted as true; that “it is the perfection of reason” 
not the science of tricks, evasions and subterfuges. Hence his 
addresses to juries always carried as much weight as those of 
any man perhaps, that ever practiced at the Talladega bar. 

It was this combination of qualities that so eminetnly fitted 
him for a position to which he was elected by the Legislature 
of Alabama, and which he filled so honorably for many years— 
that of Chancellor of the Middle Division of this State. That 
he discharged this high trust with integrity and capacity—that 
he dispensed impartial justice to all parties—that he gathered 
to himself the good will, the confidence and the esteem of the 
bar in all the courts—is the uniform verdict of his entire District. 
So that when he retired from public life to enjoy the quietude 
of a green old age, he not only carried with him the blessing 
of his countrymen, but that greatest boon that ever confronted a 
patriot and a Christian in his declining years—“a conscience 
void of offence before God and men.” 

Judge Bowie belonged to the John C. Calhoun school of 
“States Rights Democrats,” and acted with that party all his 
life. Though firm in his convictions, he was never boisterous, 
but always temperate, mild, respectful. In the most exciting 
times, I never knew him to violate the strictest rules of pro¬ 
priety in the utterance of any sentiment in regard either to 
principles or men. For although the whole structure of his 
character was so kind, so defferential, so placid—and although 
his very countenance beamed with every virtue that the “human 
form divine” could express—the “granate mountain” was not 
more firmly set in its base than was he in the great principles 
of his political creed. It is absolutely ennobling to human nature 
to recall the memory of such men. 

Judge Bowie was a native of South Carolina—born in 1789 

_graduated at the University of that State in 1812 settled 

in Talladega in 1835—and died at his home in 1867. Memorabilia. 

I thank the Editor of the “Reporter and Watchtower” for 
the correction of an error in my sketch of Judge Tarrant. The 
correction rather strengthens than weakens the point in the 
character I designed to illustrate. I only used the incident as 
it came to me through others. As the lawyers would say, the 
incident “was substantially true, with circumstantial variations.” 
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I wish also to correct another error into which I was 
betrayed. I said that he only filled the positions of “County 
Judge” and “Certifying Agent.” He was once elected to*the 
Senate of our State Legislature from this county. M. 

(Our Mountain Home, Talladega, Ala., Wednesday, October 4, 

1876.) 


No. XII 

Hubbard H. Wyche, Esq. 

Who that ever gazed upon that mos faultless form that ever 
walked our streets—that face chiselled after the finest mould of 
human perfection—those curly locks of raven hue—that brain 
of such symmetrical proportions—that eye of quick and search¬ 
ing yet kindly glances—that quiet stealthy step of maiden 
modesty—who that ever heard the tones of that tenor voice, 
slightly femine, as it coined as pure English as ever came from 
an Adisonian mint, sending its incisive utterances right straight 
to the objective point; or listened to that stream of quiet in¬ 
vective, or repartee by which the garb of hypocrisy was stripped 
from fashionable pretentions, and its hollow-heartedness ex¬ 
posed; and anon would expand its resources in vindicating the 
innocent from oppression and wrong—in a word who that ever 
saw that man who “never bent the knee that thrift might 
follow fawning,” who never courted popular applause, and who 
never compromized a particle of his manhood to compass any 
personal end—who, I say has seen, that has heard, that has 
witnessed all this, but that will be reminded of Hubbard H. 
Wyche! a man of whom any community may well be pround. 

Col. Wyche was a citizen of Talladega in 1835 when I first 
knew him. I think he came from North Alabama. He had a 
lucrative practice, which lie retained for many years. He had 
the credit of being as profound a lawyer as ever lived in the 
place, as well as one of the most honest, candid, and successful. 
Like Mr. Brown, his speeches were remarkable for their logic 
rather than their rhetoric. It is said of John Lock, the great 
English metaphysician, that he never could comprehend Milton’s 
Paradise Lost, but thought it a jagon of nonsense. I rather 
think our friend Wyche was of the same opinion of all poets. If 
he ever quoted a line of poetry in a speech in his life, I never 
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heard it. And yet he had, with the .exception of Brown, the most 
compact thinking apparatus, of which the Bar of Talladega has 
ever boasted. His powers of abstraction were amazing. On 
occasions that would call our people together to embody their 
sentiments on some public measure, he was generally selected 
to shape the business of such meetings. He would grasp the 
pen, utterly oblivious of the buzzing crowd, and dash off pre¬ 
ambles and resolutions with almost telegraphic speed, and when 
he finished them they were ready for the press. 

Col. Wyche, like Mr, Campbell, was never married. There 
is said to have occurred a melancholy episode in his life, on this 
subject, that perhaps intensified a habit already formed, which 
has thrown over his memory a sad cloud. He was addicted to 
the use of ardent spirits. This habit grew on him until it re¬ 
sulted in softening of the brain—this leads to insanity—and he 
was finally taken to the Lunatic Asylum at Tuscaloosa, where 
after lingering for some months, a wreck of as noble an intellect 
as falls to the lot of one in thousands, he died. Alas! what 
genius, what position in life, is proof against this dreadful foe 
of human kind! When will the living learn from the myriads 
of victims that have gone down to darkness and despair by the 
monster intemperence to “touch not, taste not, handle not the 
accursed bowl! Memorabilia. 

(Our Mountain Home, Talladega, Ala., Wednesday, October 11, 

1876.) 


No. XIII 

Col. William Curry 

As I wish to diversify these sketches as much as possible, 
by introducing a few names from all the principal avocations 
of life, I propose devoting the present paper to that worthy, 
energetic, and successful farmer, Col. William Curry—a name 
that will linger in the memories of the older citizens of this 
county as long as life shall last, as illustrating many of the 
highest and noblest qualities that can adorn the character of 
the best of men. It is trite saying of one of the old poets that 
we all remember to have read in our first school books, that 
“Honor and fame from no condition rise 
Act well your part, there all the honor lies. 
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In any proper estimate of human life, it matters far less 
what a man’s calling is, than it does what a man is. The higher 
forms of virtue have generally been worked out in the humbler 
walks of life. Whether this be for the reason that fewer temp¬ 
tations are there encountered, or that there is something in 
honest labor to develop honest character, or that the tiller of 
the soil is brought in more immediate contact with a divine 
providence which is a perpetual reminder to him of his depend¬ 
ence upon, and his accountability to, the Great Supreme, I will 
not undertake to say. I only state a fact which I suppose my 
readers will not contest. 

Col. Curry was a Georgian by birth, and was, I suppose 
about forty-five years of age when he settled in Talladega, in 
the year 1886, I believe. He purchased the place known as the 
“Walker and Riddle farm” about five miles east of the town, 
and it was not long before the place began to show unmistakable 
signs that a master spirit of no common mould presided there. 
The forest was felled, vast fields were reduced to cultivation, 
a splendid mansion was reared, flanked with out houses con¬ 
structed on a princely scale—servant houses, barns, cri s, 
stables, &c., with a large and commodious store house, in which 
he and* Judge Groce, who still survives a noble specimen of the 
men of that day, did business for many years. I must also add 
that an elegant Baptist meeting house stood in the grove near by, 
to the erection of which he largely contributed, for the ‘ Lebanon 
church ” of which he and several of his family were members. 
Indeed,’ the whole situation had the air of a country village, all 

alive with energy and enterprise. 

Whatever credit is due any men for the construction of the 
Rail Road passing through our valley is due more to Col. Curry 
and the late Walker Reynolds than to any two men in our county. 
They were both wealthy, liberal, public spirited, and enterpris- 
Their very names were a-tower of strength to everything to 
which they put their hands. Their sound judgments, uncon¬ 
querable energy, and great wealth conciliated confidence in what 7 
ever they undertook to do. 

Col. C. never aspired to political honors, though he could 
have been promoted to anything in the gift of the county; for in 
addition to his great personal worth and popularity, he belonged 
to the dominant party, the democratic. Content with the 
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results of honest labor, and presiding over a vast growing estate, 
he never cared to persue the bauble of the honors of this world. 
His home was the abode of unbounded hospitality; for in his 
latter days he was one of the most matured and active Christian 
men we had. 

The subject of this sketch had one peculiarity that I have 
not seen surpassed: He respected men for what they were, 
rather than for what they had. Wealth was no passport to his 
favor without solid worth—poverty was no crime in his esteem 
unless it was associated with vice. He always cherished a pro- • 
found sympathy for honest poverty struggling for its daily 
bread. His association with, and care for the poor, on the most 
intimate terms of familarity, not unfrequently awakened the 
criticism and subjected his motives to the suspicion of those 
who could not comprehend the broad sympathies of his philan¬ 
thropic heart. If he was selfish, it was a notable selfishness 
that sought to build up its own happiness by promoting the 
happiness of others. 

Col. Curry died at his home in the year 1855, leaving a 
widow and several sons to mourn his loss. Mrs. Curry passed 
away last year, honored and loved by all who knew her. All the 
sons except two, I believe, still live in this county, and are mostly 
farmers. May they follow the footsteps of their now sainted 
father and mother! Two sons, one of whom Dr. J. M. Curry, 
is now a Baptist minister, and Prof, of Belles Lettres and Law 
in the Richmond College, Va., and the other Dr. Walker Curry 
is living in the city of New York. Rev. J. L. M. Curry, LL.D. in 
intellectual power and culture, is thought to be the peer of any 
man in the country, North or South. He acquired a national 
reputation in the Congress of the U. S. before the war—served 
in the Confederate Congress until near the close of the war, and 
since then has been a minister, President of Howard College 
in this State, and is now Prof, of Richmond College, as stated 
above. 


Memorabilia. 

(Our Mountain Home, Talladega, Ala., Wednesday, October 18, 

1876.) 
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too. xiv 

“BILLY LACKWIT,” 
or 

TALLADEGA THIRTY-FIVE YEARS AGO 

In days of yore, there lived in Talladega a crowd of Merry 
Andrews” who spent their time in getting up sport. It mattered 
not who was the victim, the fun had to come. Now it so hap¬ 
pened that there resided in the lower end of the county a good- 
natured nondescript, not particularly bright, whom I shall call 
“Billy Lackwit.” The aforesaid Billy was chock full of patrio¬ 
tism which he had stimulated to fever heat by reading Weems 
Lives of Washington and Marion,” until he had committed whole 
chapters to memory. Billy utterly repudiated all modern books 
and newspapers, and went right to the fountain head, that is to 
the aforesaid Weems. Like most light crafts, Billy was seized 
with an inconquerable desire to serve the State. The idea of 
allowing his statesmanship to waste itself in obscurity was to 
him intolerable. It was not difficult, therefore, for those Merry 
Andrews” to persuade Billy to offer his services to the patriotic 
people of this county to serve them in the Legislature. Bogus 
letters were addressed to him from these “bohoys” duly signed 
“Many Citizens,” from the more important parts of the country, 
inviting him to address his fellow-citizens on the “political 
issues of the times.” Billy sent out his appointments, and com¬ 
menced the canvass of the county duly armed with his favorite 
weapons, to wit: “Weems’ Washington and Marion.” On com¬ 
ing to Tallqdega, he was groomed by “Joe Savery,” our incom¬ 
parable Joe .(peace to his ashes!) who soon drummed up a 
large crowd in the court house, duly provided with all manner 
of sticks with which to pound the floor by way of applause. 
Now, I never could enjoy sport at the expense of physical or 
mental infirmities, and did- not attend; but it was interesting to 
see the largeness with which our fun-loving population poured 
into “the temple of justice.” I had a friend whom I begged 
not to go, urging him to consider that it was a questionable kind 
of sport to play upon the weekness of the poor deluded fellow— 
but go he would, armed as was the rest with a large hickory 
stick. Billy opened up well. His voice was heard all around 
the square \ and as he poured out the long sentences and tropes 
from “Weems,” such stamping, and thumping, and clapping, and 
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yelling was never heard in that house. It seemed as if Bedlam 
had broke loose. Billy would swell and the crowd would res¬ 
pond. Of course my friend did not spare his stick. It did 
thundering service. But unfortunately, in response to one of 
Billy's finest rhetorical flourishes from “Weems,” he brought 
his stick down with more than common vim, missed the floor and 
hit a “corn" on one of his toes, inflicting such a wound that 
he could not wear his shoe for weeks. I enjoyed that. So true 
is the old proverb, “there is something in the misfortunes of a 
friend, that does not exactly give us pain." 


Memorabilia. 


(Our Mountain Home, Talladega, Alabama, Wednesday ,Sept. 

13, 1876.) 
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TALLADEGA IN 1833 


An Interesting Letter on the Long Ago 
By Major Abner Williams 


To the Editor of the Home: 

About March 1, 1833, my father, Rev. Jordan Williams, 
located with his family in a small log cabin near Isbell s mill, 
and that spring built a small log house about one-half mile 
below where Col. A. R. Barclay resided near Talladega spring 
branch, and taught a small school near Col. Barclay s > ° 

the patrons of which were Wm. Turner, John Gaines, Jesse Upton 
and a few others whose names I have forgotten. The present 
city of Tallagega was then a very small village in the woods. 
I think the first hotel there was a small double log house with 
shed rooms attached, located on the south side of Main street 
a short distance east of the Geo. Plowman lot, and was kept by 
Col. Wm. D. Lovell, brother-in-law if my memory is not at 
fault, of Hon. G. T. McAfee, who kept a small stock of goods 

on Main street opposite the spring. 


Among the early settlers in and near Talladega I recall 
Col Wm. Hogan, James A. Givens, Alex Cox, A. R. Bare ay, 
Wm. Turner, Jesse Upton, and the Freeze family, who resided 
at the Hugh Montgomery place, Jno. Bass, Henry Click and Dr. 
Summers. I think J. T. Leftwick and H. H. Wyche were among 
the first lawyers who located in Talladega. Iml834 or 1835 
I think Mr. Baine and my father found on the Mountain about 
three miles from Talladega two cub wolves, and father sold 
one of them to J. T. Leftwick for five dollars; and he and Mr. 
Baine fixed their guns on forked sticks so as to point into the 
wolf den, tied strings to the triggers so that when the wolf 
should return she would certainly discharge one or both of the 
guns; and the next morning they were rewarded for their labor 

by finding the old wolf dead in her den. 


Middle Town, located on south side of Talladega creek near 
the Hardie residence, now called Thorn Hill, was rival of Talla¬ 
dega. Judge Lawson kept a hotel there. Talladega, Midd 
Town and Mardisville all wanted the courthouse, but Talladega 
proposed to move all citizens of Middle Town free of expense 
to Talladega and thus secured the courthouse. 
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In September, 1833, a few Baptists, at the invitation of 
Talladega (now Alpine) Baptist Church, met at Wewoka Bap¬ 
tist Church, met at Wewoka Baptist camp meeting, near Maj. 
Walker Reyolds, to confer as to the advisability of organizing 
a Baptist association, and in November of that year, at the 
Talladega Baptist Church, I think, organized Coosa River Baptist 
Association. I have never been able to procure minutes of that 
session, or for 1834-35-36, and hence do not know the officers 
nor but few of the names who were in the organization, but 
think Rev. Phillip Archer, Rev. Sian Blythe, Rev. James Truss 
and my father were among them. 

In the summer of 1833, one day while father was absent, 
a drunk Indian galloped up to the door of our house and ordered 
my mother to give him whiskey. She told him there was no 
whiskey in the house, but did not satisfy him, and he dismounted, 
staggered into the house and stood very near where mother was 
sitting and sewing with her five little children crouched round 
and as near her as they could get, waved a riding cowhide over 
her head and again ordered her to give him whiskey. Mother 
did not move, but pointed her hand toward the east door of the 
house and said “easta hadkee,” white man is coming, and that 
caused him to leave the house at once, mount his pony and, 
yelling a war whoop, gallop off. When father returned that 
evening and mother told him of her thrilling experience he was 
of course very wroth, and went to Talladega early next morning 
determined to cowhide or kill that Indian, but the advice of 
friends, and a promise of an Indian chief that he would have that 
Indian punished, and that our family should never again be 
molested by any of them, he did not execute his purpose, but 
bought a cowhide and hung it on a nail near the door of our 
cabin, and ever after when an Indian came in our house they 
instinctively saw that cowhide as soon as they entered the house, 
and all of them were quiet and respectful. 

Abner Williams. 

Oxford, Ala., Aug. 25, 1894. 

REMINISCENCES NO. 2 

Among the pioneer Baptist preachers of Talladega county, 
in addition to those mentioned in my first communication, I 
recall Joab Lawley, father of Gen. Levi W. Lawler, Joseph Hill, 
Alex. Watson, Pilgrim Wood, Thos. W. Cox; and, a few years 
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later, Oliver Welch, Thos. Chilton, H. E. Taliferro, S. G - Jen ^" s ’ 
and, about 1839, Samuel Henderson, D.D., was ordained. Among 
the early Presbyterian ministers, I remember Richard Cater, 
Robt. H. Chapman and Alexander B. McCorkle; and, among the 
Methodists, Hardin and Nicholas Scales; and, among the Cum¬ 
berland Presbyterians, James Guthrie and Wm. Meredith. 


Among the lawyers of Talladega bar, in addition to J. T 
Leftwick and H. H. Wyche, I remember Chief Justice GemW. 
Stone Geo. P. Brown, Wm. P. and Rev. Thos. Chilton Sam F. 
Rice A Q Nicks, Franklin W. Bowdon, L. E. Parsons, Sr., Alex 
m ie T w Jonk Tho S . G. Garrett, Taul Bradford, Col. James 
B. Martin, B. H. Spyker, Geo. Walden, A W. Bowie, J^L M- 
Curry Wm. C. Hill, nearly all of whom attained enviable dis¬ 
tinction, and all of whom, except Ex-Governor Parsons, A. W. 
Bowie and J. L. M. Curry, have died, unless T. W. Jones is yet 

living in Tyler, Texas. 


Among the early merchants of the city of Talladega, I 
remember G. T. McAfee, H. G. Barclay, Henry L. Brown, James 
Isbell A. G. Storey, Sam H. Dixon, Jno. Moore, J. G. L. Huey, 
A. M.’Donnelly, Thos. A. Cast and Jno. G. Eve, all of whom have 

gone to their final account. 


Among the early physicians, I recall Henry and Benj. Mc¬ 
Kenzie, J. C. Knox, C. W. Cunningham (am not certain as to his 
initials), Wm. Taylor, W. W. Wyley and Wm. Edwards, all of 
whom, except Dr. Wm. Taylor, have passed over the river of 

death. 


Among the early settlers of the county, I remember, Drury 
and Ansel Sawyer, Henry Sims, J. C. Burt John Hardie (mer¬ 
chant of Mardisville), Isaac Hudson, Martin McKleroy, George 
and Adam Riser, Maj. Walker Reynolds, Cunningham and Wm. 
Wilson, Thos. I. Faris, Felhr Gaddy, Allen Gibson, Col. T. L. Fope, 
Dr. J. D. Heacock, Col. Wm. and James Mallory, Z. Z. Boaz, Jno. 
G. Randall, Jno. P. Rawdon, E. Borden. Isaac Stone, Judge Simon 
and W. A. Morriss, M. M. Duncan, Rev. Leonard Tarrant, Levi 
W Lawler, Wm. Machem, Micajah Lyles, Alex, and Joshua Oden, 
B ' M and J. P. Fluker, Col. H. S. Darby, Col. George and his 
brother, John Hill, Jesse Taylor, Col. Wm. McPherson Benj. 
Averitt, Daniel Wallis, Zack Edwards, W. B. and Mike Funder- 
burg, Lewis Ward, C. R. Cross, Mr. Armbrester, father of George 
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and Joe, who now reside in the county, Solomon Spence, James 
Hayes, Rufus M. Mynatt, Richard Hillsman, George and William 
Miller, Josiah and John Terry, Thos. and Benj. Cameron, Thos. 
Baird, Thos. Colley, Reece Rowell, D. B. Elliott, Turner Ogletree, 

G. L. Ragland, Jerry Collins, Andrew Cunningham, Jas. A. and 
Wm. Montgomery, Isaac Kirksey, Robt. Jemison, Wm. L. Lewis, 
Hon. Charles Carter, Col. Wm. Curry, Col. Thos. McElderry, 
Rev. Joseph Camp, Rev. Jack Seay and his brother Brown, M. 

H. Porter, Chancellor A. Bowie, Hon. J. E. Grace, Alex. English, 
Person Davis, Allen Elston, Dr. Elijah Dodson, Dr. Summers, 
Giddon Riddle, J. H. Joiner, Jno. F. Henderson, J. W. Bishop, 
who represented the county several times in the Legislature, 
Lewis Bishop, Chiles McGee, James Headen, F. M. Thomason, 
Col. H. A. Rutledge, Jacob and George Wright, Benj. Mattison 
and his sons Wiley W„ G. T. and Geo. F., Gen. Wm. B. McClellan, 
Enos, Arthur and Warren Truss, Thomas C. Wood, Judge Lawson 
and his sons James, Andrew and Dr. R. P., Capt. Robt. Douglass, 
Geo. Plowman, Jas. Adams, W. Y., Jno. L. and Dr. H. G. Hend¬ 
rick, Jonathan B. Starnes, Stephen Sparks, Benj. Freeze, Edward 
A., Watt and J. A. H. Givens, Wm. McGuire, James Dye and his 
sons Green, Weldon and Maj. Jas. T., John and Michael Albright 
and G. W. Hunt. Nearly all of these accumulated good estates 
and several of them became wealthy. All of them, except a 
dozen to fifteen, have gone the way of all the earth. I feel very 
lonely some times, as nearly all whom I knew in early life have 
passed away, and my alloted three score and ten years, if I live 
till Nov. 21, next, will have passed, and as I know I will not 
proabably live many years now, I have, from memory, which is 
defective, contributed these reminiscences, hoping they may 
interest at least a few of my generation, who still survive. 

Abner Williams. 


Oxford, Ala., Sept. 5, 1894. 


REMINISCENCES NO. 3 

As I have no data but a defective memory, I will doubtless 
overlook many important incidents of which I had knowledge in 
the past sixty-one years. In referring in my last paper to the 
lowyers of Talladega, I forgot to mention Col. Jno. J. Woodward, 
who, with Col. Jas. H. Martin and many others of Talladega’s 
noble sons, sacrificed their lives in defense of the lost cause. 
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Chancellor S. K. McSpadden, whose decisions have been reversed 
as seldom perhaps as those of any other who has served in 
that position as long as he has, was a first-class harness and 
saddle maker for P. D. Simmons in Talladega when I was quite 
a young man. Another who has reached the top round of the 
ladder of fame as a lawyer, statesman and diplomat; who now 
occupies the most exalted position; whose name is not confined 
to the limits of the U. S., read and practiced law in Talladega 
when I was clerk in a dry goods store of Dr. Jno. Moore. It is 
scarcely necessary that I should mention his name in this con¬ 
nection for every one to recognize John T. Morgan. I think 
I express the wish of all well wishers of our beloved State, and 
of the entire great and glorious country, that his life may be 
preserved to serve another term in the U. S. Senate, and that 
he may succeed in getting his Nicaragua bill through Congress, 
which in my opinion will prove of inestimable value not only 
to this State and all the Southern States, but to all the States 
of the Union, and will immortalize him as a statesman. 

Among the pioneer settlers in Talladega county, I forgot 
in my last to name John Byars, Bennet Ware, Alex, and James 
Killaugh and Wm. Jenkins, Sr.; and, among the school teachers, 
Thomas Beard, Richard Ware, James W. Bell, Daniel and Dennis 
Finn, John Johns, A. W. Stewart, W. F. Perry and A. B. Levisee. 
Revs. A. W. Chambliss, D. D., Thomas Chilton, H. E. Taloaferro 
and P. E. Collins were pastors of Talladega Baptist Church. 

If my memory is not at fault, I think there was more sick¬ 
ness and more fatal cases in the county in the fall of 1840 than 
any year within my knowledge according to population. One of 
the saddest deaths of that season was the accomplished Ann 
Welch, daughter of Rev. Oliver Welch. 

One of the most novel and, to me, interesting scenes I ever 
witnessed was an Indian green corn dance at their town house 
on Talladega creek near Josiah Terry’s residence. The Indians 
were all dressed in their most fantastic style with innumerable 
shells, beads, small bells, etc., attached to their limbs to make 
music while they danced roaund in a large circle. I went into 
their town house which was circular, very much like the large 
tent of a circus; covered, I think with bark; without any open¬ 
ings or light except the small door, which was also constructed 
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similar to door of circus tent, and of course it was quite dark all 
through the building. 

Capt. Jacob D. Shelby, if not the first, was early elected 
circuit court Clerk and served as such for many years and was 
universally popular and very generous and hospitable. He 
raised a company and went to the Mexican war in 1846. Among 
the Talladega young men that enlisted and went with him, I re¬ 
call A. W. Bowie and J. L. M. Curry, and there were many others 
whose names I cannot now recollect. Alex. J. Cotten was for 
many years clerk of the county court, and he also was very 
popular with all the people. In my opinion Franklin W. Bowdon 
and J. L. M. Curry were the finest and most eloquent orators 
I ever heard. There was such magnetism in their manners, 
voice and logic as to enchain, their audiences and sway them at 
their will. I think the finest looking and intellectually the most 
brilliant couple I have seen was Hon. F, W. Bowdon and wife. 
She was the daughter of Rev. Thomas Chilton, who came to 
Talladega from Kentucky, and her husband represented Talla¬ 
dega district in Congress several terms. Hon. Felix G. Me 
Connell also represented the district in Congress in early days, 
and later Hon. J. L. M. Curry, who made a national reputation 
as a statesman and illustrated in his public as well as in his 
private life the truth and beauty of Christianity, teaching a 
class in Sunday-school during his term of service in Congress. 
In conclusion of this article I desire to suggest to the moral and 
Christian people of this State, and indeed of all the States, 
that I think the time has come when they should demand of all 
political parties and manipulators of political conventions that 
they shall nominate capable men of good moral character for 
all offices from Bailiff to President. 

Abner Williams. 

Oxford, Ala., Sept. 10, 1894. 

REMINISCENCES NO. 4 

This day, seventy-two years ago, I first saw the light of this 
world near Trussville, Jefferson county, Alabama, where I lived 
till about March 1st, 1838, when my father and his family moved 
to what was then called the ‘‘Creek Nation, and located near the 
“Talladega Battle Ground,” now the city of Talladega. Remi¬ 
niscences of the past crowd the memory, when I try to recall 
what I have seen, and those I have known, and now, when too late 
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to remedy the mistake, I greatly regret that I did not know the 
importance of keeping a diary of events as they transpired, which 
would now furnish data for an instructive and interesting 
history. 

~ In the summer of 1840, there was a large political mass 
meeting at Mardisville near the spring, and the “Whig” ladies 
made and had on exhibition, a log cabin, made of candy, and, if 
I am not mistaken, Hon. Wm. P. Chilton was one of the speakers 
in behalf of General Harrison, who was then a candidate for 
President. I have forgotten who spoke in behalf of Van Buren, 
the other candidate, but I well remember that there was great 
interest manifested on both sides, Democrats and Whigs. In the 
summer of 1844, there was a Democratic rally near Eastaboga, 
in the interest of Jas. K. Polk, who was the Democratic candi¬ 
date for President, and Hon. Dixon H. Lewis was the principal 
speaker. He was a very large man, traveled in a cart made 
expressly for him, which was drawn by two horses,, one in front 
of the other, and his escort, a great many citizens on horseback, 
all carried polk stalks, and also had them attached to the heads 
of their horses, and also to the horses driven by Hon. H. Lewis. 
I have never seen more political enthusiasm manifested than 
on these occasions in 1840 and 1844. The speakers on each side 
were very enthusiastic, and insisting that if the representatives 
of the opposing political party should be elected, it would be 
very detrimental to the whole country. 

Nearly all of the men I knew in those days have passed 
over the river of death, and I fell like a lone wanderer, waiting 
for the messenger to carry me over that same dark river, but 
trust I am ready for that summons. To the young people, let me 
admonish them so to live as to make the world better, so that 
when “life’s fitful fever is over, with them, they may not regret 
that they have wasted valuable opportunities for doing good, 
and preparing for a happy eternity. 


Abner Williams. 
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THE EARLY DAYS OF THE MEDICAL PROFFESSION 

IN TALLADEGA COUNTY 
By Dr. J. L. Stockdale 

We cannot too highly esteem, and justly appreciate the 
merits of those men who were the forerunners, so to speak, the 
pioneers of the healing art in Talladega Valley. When we con¬ 
sider the limited number of practitioners, the wide expanse of 
country worked, the scarcity of drugs, medicine and medical 
appliances, and the poor compensation they received for these 
services, we sometimes wonder why men of such intelligence 
should engage in a profession so arduous and unprofitable. And 
the only answer is, that they loved the profession. 

In 1832, before this county was organized, and while it was 
a part of St. Clair county, there were only two physicians in the 
limits of the county, Dr. William Edwards, who lived in Talla¬ 
dega, moved to his farm on Choccolocco, then back to Talladega, 
thence to Texas. His gentleness and kindness as a physician, I 
have often heard spoken of by his patrons. And Dr. William 
Somners, of Pond Springs, who enjoyed a very large, if not 
lucrative practice, in the mountains east of us. He was a good 
physician, much interested in the study of comparative anatomy 
and minerology, though a rather eccentric individual, who liked 
nothing better than to place himself at the head of a crowd of 
bad boys at Christmas times and fourth of July, and amuse him¬ 
self by going around to peoples’ houses beating tin pans, blowing 
trumpets, ringing cow bells, calling themselves cowbellions! 
Keeping the “wimin” folks awake and scaring the children; or 
attending barbecues dressed in phantastic costumes, riding bulls, 
oxen, cows, or goats, calling themselves Arabs! He died in 1852. 

In 1833, the year the county was organized, two more phy¬ 
sicians were added to the list: Dr. Elisha Dodson, of Fife, 
and Dr. Henry McKenzie, of Talladega, who built himself a 
small dwelling on the same block as the Exchange Hotel. Di. 
McKenzie was a great favorite with the ladies, especially the 
maternal portion of them. Kind and sympathetic, he often 
mingled his tears with theirs and wept over their troubles, woes, 
sorrows, and joys. I recollect an incident connected with his 
practice: A man living a few miles below Talladega, in whose 
family he had practiced for a number of years, without re- 
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ceiving any compensation, though a well to do farmer, rode into 
town one day and called upon the doctor, whom he found sitting 
in his office reading, and accosted him in the customary manner: 
“Well, Doc., my wife is complaining a little, I wish you would 
ride out and see her.” The doctor laid aside his book. “Mr. —, 
I have been your family physician now for three or four years, 
and you have never paid me one cent; I can’t go.” “But,” said Mr. 

_, “I will make you go; I will take the law on you.” The doctor 

smilingly said, “Mr. —, do you really think you can compel me 
to go.” “Why, yes, I do, and will show you in a few minutes.” 
Then, bouncing out of the office, he called on the justice of the 
peace, a judge and two or three lawyers. They laughed at him. 
He went to Dr. Knox, requesting him to go and see his wife. Dr. 
Knox said “I can’t go, I am not your family physician; go and 
get the money and pay Dr. McKenzie and he will go.” He went, 
got the money and paid up his bills! Dr. McKenzie went, and 
was his family physician as long as he lived in the county. He 
made a useful member of society, and ever afterwards paid his 
doctor bills promptly. He went to Texas. 

During the following year, 1884, two others were added to 
the faculty: Dr. Benjamin McKenzie, brother to the last men¬ 
tioned, and Dr. Joseph D. Heacock, of Sylacauga, the father of 
our townsman, and “A worthy sire of a worthy son.” 

The next year, only one new name was added to the list of 
physicians; but he was a host in himself—Dr. James C. Knox. 
He was a native of Georgia, and was acknowledged the leading 
surgeon of his time, and is best described in the language once 
ascribed to the great Napoleon, “Grand, gloomy and peculiar, he 
sat on his horse a sceptered hermit, wrapt in the thought of 
his own originality.” He practiced here for nearly forty years. 
In 1836 Drs. Wheeler and Osborn L. Echols, of Mardisville, and 
Dr. Milton McGuire, of Talladega, another very popular physi¬ 
cian, joined the band. In 1837 the names of Dr. Elias Brock, of 
Plum Branch, and Dr. James Tounsend, of Talladega, were 
added to the roll. Between the years of 1837 and 1844, Drs. 
Thomas Riser, Harrison Rippatoe, and Ed. Gant, practiced 
medicine at or near Sylacauga; Dr. Poe at Mardisville; Dr. Acker 
at Blue Eye; Dr. James Simmons at Brownville and Dr. B. W. 
Groce, at Kelly Springs; Drs. Hant, Pearson and Mason at Talla¬ 
dega. In 1844, three years before the State Medical Association 
was formed, the doctors of the county met, and organized the 
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Talladega Medical Society. They prepared and adopted a fee bill, 
also a code of ethics. A board was also created called The Talla¬ 
dega Medical Board, whose duty it was to examine all applicants 
for license to practice medicine, who had not a diploma from 
some regular medical college, and if found qualified, to grant 
them a license to practice medicine, to examine all persons who 
applied with reference to their fitness and ability for doing 
road duty, military duty, or patrol duty; also all persons against 
whom a complaint of insanity or lunacy was made. Drs. James 
C. Knox, Henry McKenzie and Dr. William Sommers, constitu¬ 
ted said board. Subsequently to 1844, and prior to 1850, Drs. 
Thomas Chilton, Walter W. Wylie, J. H. Vandiver and Meredith 
G. Moore were practitioners in Talladega; Dr. Balus Abercrombie 
at Blue Eye; Dr. R. Pinkney Lawson at Howell’s Cove; Dr. 
Jacob King at Bluff Springs, Martin G. Slaughter at Pinckney- 
ville, and Dr. Jones at Chinnabee. Such were the names of the 
gentlemen, as I recollect, who preceded us in the early days in 
Talladega county in the battle against disease_ 

But they have nearly all passed over the river and gone 
to their reward, except Dr. Vandiver. About a score lie en¬ 
tombed in yonder cemetery, and when ever I pass by the resting 
place of one such, I involuntarily stop, and then uncover my head. 
(Copied from J. A. Binghams’ Scrap Book.) 




